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A Sure Cure for Slipping Belts. 
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and is easily applied by holding one end of the stick 
against the moving belt. 
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is adapted to leather, rubber and fabric belts. 
In addition to increasing the clinging powers of the 
belt, it preserves and prolongs the life of the belt. 
Write for free sample and Booklet No. 34-0. 
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pulleys. An internal lock holds the rope to the shorter 
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Write for descriptive catalog W-17-1. 
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Safeguard Electrical Equipment. 


Electricity is being used more every day in industry, 
particularly since the small or individual motor for conve- 
nience and economical transmission has reached such a high 
plane in manufacturing circles. As the result of this, there 
are increasingly more chances that the lives of employees 
may be in danger if the proper steps are not taken by those 
in charge of manufacturing establishments to see that such 
equipment is kept at all times in a safe condition, and that 
only those who are competent, handle, repair, or replace 
such electrical apparatus. 

Statistics seem to show that unprotected switches seem 
by far to be the greatest danger. Very frequently an em- 
ployee makes an attempt to operate such a switch and as 
the result of reaching out carelessly and not watching what 
he is doing, his hand comes in contact with the “live” 
portions of the switch and he is liable to be badly burned or 
And yet, this eare- 
less peron is not the only person to blame, since that aeci- 


possibly killed through his carelessness. 


dent could not havé happened if a safe type of switch had 
heen installed in the first place. 

Only a short time ago two employees in a Pennsylvania 
factory, who had a slack period of time upon their hands, 
fooling with one 


thought they would make use of it by 


another. During their tussleing, the head of one of tliese 
employees came in contact with the light switch and he was 
Within 
other reports were received by the Pennsylvania department 


electrocuted. a space of about two weeks, two 
showing two other deaths caused by contact with open 
switches. 

The enclosed switch with all “live” parts covered up and 
the cover grounded, is the only safe kind of an electrical 
switch which should be permissible with dangerous voltages 
in any establishment in which other than experienced elec- 
trical men may handle the equipment. 

Improperly erected electrical apparatus or wiring, or 
that which has become unsafe through use, or from other 
-auses, is another condition which, from time to time, is 
taking its toll from among the workers. Too often elec- 
tricians take a chance and in order to save time, when time 


is at a premium, put up a temporary job expecting they 


will come back to this place a little later and make every- 
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thing right. The necessity for this is forgotten, or the 
slack time never arrives, and accordingly a condition con 
tinues in that factory which is a continual hazard, not only 
from the standpoint of the employees safety, but also of 
the safety of the factory from fire. 

It is important that a periodic inspection by a competent 
person of all electrical wiring and apparatus be made. 
Such an inspection is an absolute necessity. It would not 
only insure that hazards to life are removed, but it might 
also be instrumental in reducing the large number of fires 
which are declared unnecessary by the fire underwriters, 
and which are frequently due simply to the faet that elee- 
trical apparatus and wiring, so long as they perform the 
function for which they are installed, are left alone and 
not given the care and attention to which they are entitled. 

Carelessness on the part of an employee can never be 
given as an excuse for death from electrocution so long as 
employers do not eliminate hazards which have been clearly 
shown to be responsible for various accidents in the past. 





Keeping in Touch With the Boys. 


In nearly every place of business, whether office, store, 
or factory, there are changes in the personnel or vacancies, 
caused by the absence of men now in their country’s service, 
either in France or in the various cantonments throughout 
this country. 

Realizing that ‘all soldiers appreciate letters from home 
and friends, many organizations are endeavoring to keep 
in touch with these former employees, and numerous inge- 
nious methods have been adopted. The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, for example, have nearly twenty-five 
hundred former employees in service. These men are en- 
gaged in practically every kind of military duty that the 
war has developed. Some of them are serving under the 
flags of our allies, having entered the Canadian, British and 
French armies before the United States entered the war. 
Letters are constantly being received from them from all 
allied fronts, including the far eastern and the African 
fields of operation. All of these letters breathe a cheery 
spirit and show that the allied soldier, the world over, is 
confident of ultimate victory for the cause of democracy. 


These letters are the direct result of the plan which the 
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company is earrying out of having each department mana- 
ver send a letter once a month to all former members of bis 
department, now in the ranks. Such letters not only fur- 
nish important news of their city, but also the activities of 
the particular department of the company in which they 
were employed. Furthermore, a number of companies pub- 
lishing house organs endeavor to keep the former employees 
supplied, no matter what may be their branch of service. 
Corron is doing its part in this work by forwarding a 
copy eacli month to all subscribers in the service who keep 
us informed as to how they may be reached. . In a letter 
from a former Rhode Island cotton mill department head, 
who is now in France, he says: “I received the November 
and December numbers of Corton. and have read them 
from eover to cover. I shall pass them on to some of the 
other boys who are interested in the cotton game.” . This is 
but one of a number of such men, and as others are called 


to the colors, they should advise us of such changes of 


address as may be necessary. 





The Excessive Labor Turnover. 





Reference is made elsewhere to the pronounced labor 
shortage in the textile industry in certain sections, and to 
the majority of opinion among a number of mill men that 
floating labor is encouraged by the action of some mills 
in offering inducements to the employees of other mills more 
This is a difficulty that is not confined to 


or less distant. 
It is, more or less, 


one section nor to alien employees. 
generally the case. Therefore it is pertinent for mill mana- 
gers to consider the following questions: 

From an analysis of the labor turnover, what does it 
cost for each new employee “broken in” or trained? 

Has any individual effort been made to reduce the 
labor turnover? If so, what methods were used and with 
what results? 

Does it not seem certain that this encouragement to 
floating labor, while primarily caused by rising wages, also 
reacts toward still further increases? 

A eandid discussion of this subject should prove of 
general benefit to mill managers and Corron invites all 
readers to address such communications to its Editorial 
Department, not necessarily for publication, but for the 
preparation of statistical data from which conclusions of 


value may be drawn. 








Regulations for Cotton Warehouses. 


The Bureau of Markets of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has recently issued the official regulations for 
cotton warehouses under the Uunited States Warehouse 
Act, whieh’ anthorizes the licensing of such warehouses for 
cotton and other specified commodities. 

The central purpose of this act is the establishment of a 
form of receipt that will be readily negotiable and gener- 
ally acceptable as security for loans and thus of definite 
assistance in financing holders of spot cotton. To accom- 
plish this purpose it is hoped to establish a system of 
licensed bonded warehiouses to be operated under Govern- 
ment supervision. 

The act is entirely permissive in its nature and ware- 
house men will be licensed only upon their application to 
the Seeretary of Agriculture. 


COTTON 
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German Kultur Not a New Thing. 


“Every village they have passed through has been the 
victim of what is only organized pillage. Every city has 
been practically sacked, ransacked on system; its citizens 
plundered, its civil officials terrorized, imprisoned, outraged, 
or killed. The civil populations have been, contrary to the 
usage of modern warfare, forced to serve the invading. 
armies, brutally put to death, reduced to wholesale starva- 
tion, and desolation. Vast tracts of the richest and most 
industrious districts of Europe have been deliberately strip- 
ped and plunged into famine, solely in order that the 
invaders might make war cheaply. Irregular troops, con- 
trary to all the practice of war, have been systematically 
murdered, and civil populations indiscriminately massacred, 
solely to spread terror. A regular system of ingenious 
terrorism has been directed against civilians, as horrible as 
anything in the history of civil or religious wars. Large 
and populous cities have been, not once, but 20, 30, 40 
times, bombarded and burnt, and the women and children 
in them wantonly slaughtered, with the sole object of in- 
flicting suffering. ‘All this has been done not in license or 
passion, but by the ealeulating ferocity of scientific soldiers.” 

The. foregoing paragraph was not written, though it 
might have been, yesterday, last week, last month, last year. 
It appeared in the English Fortnightly Review for Febru- 
ary, 1871, shortly before the surrender of Paris. Frederick 
Harrison, the writer, is still alive. Its statements were true 
then, are true now. Julius Caesar in his Commentaries nar- 
rates events which show that even before the time of Christ 
the Germans demonstrated the possession of all of the rudi- 
ments of their modern “kultur.” It is no new thing; and 
hundreds of thousands of men will have died in vain in this 
war if this sinister thing is not absolutely and utterly ex- 
terminated forever by the forces of civilization arrayed 
against it. 

It is the duty of every loyal citizen to give financial 
support to the Government. 

Buy Liberty Bonds! ‘This will take care of the larger 
individual investments. 

Then buy War Savings Stamps! Buy them regularly! 
Today ; tomorrow; next week; and every week! Begin now! 





Personal Shipments to Soldiers and Sailors. 


The War Trade Board announces that a special license, 
No. R. A. C.-43 has been issued through the Customs 
Service and the Postoffice Department covering such ship- 
ments as may be made by persons in this country to, and 
for the personal use of, individuals serving’ in the United 
States Army or Navy or the American Red Cross abroad. 
This license does not permit any shipments by persons 
in this country to Ameriean prisoners of war, but has 
been issued in order to facilitate small personal shipments 
to our soldiers and sailors and Red Cross workers by doing 
away with thie necessity of securing an individual export 
license for each exportation. Shipments by mail under this 
license must be made in accordance with the rulings and 
regulations of the Postoffice Department, shortly to be pub- 
lished. If it becomes necessary later to limit this license to 
certain specified commodities, notice will be given through 
the press. 
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| A Government Bond. 


{| The safest investment in the world. 
{| Three Billion Dollars bearing four and a quarter 


per cent interest. 







{| This is what the Government offers, needs and 
must have to keep our boys at the front supplied 


with the sinews of war. 







{| Communities buying the quota of bonds assigned 
them will be awarded Honor Flags by the Treas- 
ury Department. An additional star for the 
flag will be added every time the community 


doubles its quota. 














{| Supplementing the Honor Flag, and in addition 
thereto, will be an Honor Roll for listing the 
names and occupations of individual subscribers. 

{| Cotton manufacturers should see that their em- 
ployees are given every aid toward the purchase 
of these bonds by arranging easy terms of pay- 


ment. 











{| Individual credit should be given on the Honor 


Roll for each subscription. 






{| Space in these pages will be furnished to print 
the names of any mills sending in the amount 
subscribed at the mill, together with a list of the 


individual subscribers. 
{| Help put a crimp in the Kaiser! 
{| Get on the Honor Roll! 


«BUY U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS * 
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The New York Convention. 


A War Congress of American Cotton Manufacturers is 
what is proposed for the joint meeting of the American 
(‘otton Manufacturers Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers that is to be held in New 
York, May 1-2-3, according to the statement of Secretary 
Adams just issued from the executive offices of the American 
Association at Charlotte, N. C. 

“The present is no time” declared Mr. Adams, in e¢on- 
menting on arrangements for the joint meeting—the first 
of its kind ever held—‘“to be talking of conventions which 
carry with them the idea of frivolity and recreation. Ap- 
preciation must be and is being bad, of the primary faet 
that this country is engaged in the greatest conflict in all 
history and that every activity should be subordinated and 
co-ordinated to the gigantic task in hand—that of winning 
the war. Such a plan is in view for the joint meeting 
of these two associations, representing the entire textile 
industry of the country. And just here, it must be remem- 
bered that second only to the actual manufacture of muni- 
tions, the textile industry occupies a foremost place in war 
preparedness. ‘This is evidenced today by the fact that 
fully three fourths of the mills of the land are working 
in whole or part on material that will go into war supplies. 

“As for this joint meeting, the central theme of course 
will be the stimulation of interest whereby there may be 
a more complete co-ordination of effort between the Govern- 
ment and the textile industry. This is deemed advisable be- 
cause the latter is so scattered that measures must be in- 
voked whereby closer contact may be established. In this 
connection it is a source of gratification that extraordinary 
interest is being manifested in this joint meeting, which 
augurs much for its success. Already so great a response 
has been accorded the announcement of plans for this 
meeting that difficulty may be encountered in obtaining 
adequate accommodations at the Biltmore, where the War 
Congress will be held, unless those desiring reservations 
act without too great delay. The attendance will unques- 
tionably surpass all records, for in addition to the joint 
meeting, there will be many others present who will be 
attracted by the Sixth Annual Textile Exhibition at the 
Grand Central Palace, which will be held at the same time. 

“In aeceord with the plans of the directing heads of the 
two Associations in making this meeting a conference or 
Congress rather than a convention, in lieu of the usual 
oratoical efforts there will be group discussions of practical 
problems participated in by the leading experts in the 
various lines, these discussions being followed by such 
open-forum debates as will bring home to those attending 
the pertinent features of the problems at issue.” 

Thus for example, to cite only one in ‘detail: The 
group discussion on “Foreign Trade,” will be launched by 
Dr. F..W. Taussig, chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, who will naturally talk on the tariff phases of 
this vital question. Dr. Taussig will be followed by Messrs. 
Arthur H. Wood of Boston and Lewis FE. Pierson of New 
York, who will probably consider the transportation, 
financial and other related phases of the problem. And 
then will come Dr. E. E. Pratt, former chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and Ralph 
M. Odell, the latter export manager for Amory, Browne 
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and Company who will devote only a few minutes each 
to the foreign eustomer’s side of the case. All of these talks 
will be pithy and practical and such as to arouse and 
stimulate interest to the maximum. 

Nothing more need be said of the other group discus- 
sions on “Labor Problems in War Time,” “War Problems 
in Industry,” and “Research as an Aid to Industrial Ef- 
ficiency,’ save that they will follow the same general out- 
line and policy. The concluding feature will be the ban- 
quet on May 3, which will simply be a pledge of the 
united industry to the Government of readiness to co-operate 
and co-ordinate all its activities to the speedy and success- 
ful econelusion of the great task in hand. 

Extraordinary effort will be put forth throughout the 
joint meeting to bring the membership of the two Asso- 
ciations as close together as possible—to emphasize the 
personal equasion, if such a term may be used. With this 
in view an informal smoker will be held on the evening of 
May 1, when plans will be earried out for complete con- 
tact, North and South, East and West. Two committees 
have been appointed with this in view, of which J. T. 
Broadbent of New York is chairman of one and Russell B. 
Lowe, of Fitchburg, Mass., is chairman of the other. 

Those desiring reservations should write either to Rufus 
R. Wilson, Seeretary, National Association of Cotton Manu- 
faeturers, 45 Milk Street, Boston, or W. D. Adams, Seere- 
tary, American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Georgia Men To Meet At New Orleans. 


The Annual Convention of the Georgia Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association is to held at New Orleans some time 
early in June. Invitations have been received from the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce and the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange urging this association to hold its annual 
convention in New Orleans and upon taking a vote of the 
members of the Executive Committee, it was found that a 
large majority favor going to the Gulf City. Arrangements 
are being made which will probably culminate in making 
the headquarters of the association at the Gruenwald Hotel. 

Another important feature in connection with this eon- 
vention is the probable cooperation on the part of the 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Association to make this 
convention a joint convention. This had not been definite- 
ly settled at the time this is written, but indications point 
toward the joint convention feature being adopted. 

President Freeman, and Secretary and Treasurer Glenn 
have this matter well in hand and announcement of definite 
dates will no doubt be made in time for the May number 
of Corron, as well as an outline of the proposed program 
of the meeting. As was the ease last year, a majority of 
the members and guests will take their wives and families 
with them, thus making the event of social, as well as 
business interest. Many members are already planning to 
stop over at some of the gulf resorts for a week or ten 
days following the meeting. Invitations will be by ecard. 





Since the foregoing was written announcement has been 
made that the dates for the meeting will be June 13, 14, 15. 
Members and invited guests will leave on Wednesday night, 
June 12th. Other announcements will follow. 
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The New York Show. 





The first fashion show of “Made In America” textiles 
to be staged in this country will be a feature of the Sixth 
National Textile Exhibition to be held in the Grand Centra! 
Palace, New York City, April 29 to May 11. The exhibition 
will be strictly a “Made in America” affair and as it will 
have an international aspect because of the hundreds of 
visiting textile men from Europe, South America, Japan 
and China, the Textile Exhibitors Association feel that it is 
the logical time and place to begin the campaign for Ameri- 
“an textiles with the “Made in America” stamp upon them. 

The fashion show will make it a complete exposition 
for every machine that performs an important function, 
every process and device used in the making of fabrics 
will be in operation. The style show will be in the finished 
goods department recently announced. The latter depart- 
ment while new 'to the textile exposition will be one of 
the big features. Approximately 15,000 square feet of 
space will be covered with finished goods, including silk, 
knitgoods, woolens and cotton. More than half of the space 
was contracted for the first week of the announcement, and 
Manager Chester I. Campbell says it now looks as if the 
space that he has allotted to this department is not large 
enough, 

The fashion show will be a unique one. 
in the form of a playlet with forty living models, and it 


Tt will be staged 


will show the up to the minute fashions for the little tot 
to the grandma. Men and Boys’ stvles will also be demon- 
strated. The most noted modists in New York will design 
the gowns and the exhibitors in the finished goods depart- 
ment will be given a chance to supply the materials used 
in the dresses and underwear. It will be especially inter- 
esting to textile men for it will show how inexpensive eotton 
goods ean be made up in such a manner that it would re- 
quire a close inspection to tell it from silk. 

Alexander M. Greene, who has won distinction in staging 
the silk fashion show tat Paterson, N. J. will direct the 
fashion show at the Textile Exhibition. As the fortheoming 
show will give him a wider range, he has evolved a playlet 
which will bring out dramatically the essential points of 
the fashions. 

One of the first 
to contract for space was the American Woolen Company. 


big manufacturers of finished goods 


Their exhibit will cover approximately 1000 square feet. 
In one section they will show a model of one of their 
mills lighted up. The rest of the space will be for the 
displaying of their different fabrics. 
Although the date of the opening is a month hence 
vet, there are enough exhibitors at this time to offer the 
largest and most conyprehensive exposition of textile ma- 
ehinery, mill devices and finished goods that has ever been 
staged in the world. Every foot of exhibition space in 
the Grand Central Palace 


re manutraecturer o mac linery, ave 
TI anufaetur f ] v, & 


four floors—has been taken over 
for the exposition. 
stuff makers and mill devices have taken over a] the space 
on the first thrée floors. There are seores of big concerns 
that are showing for the first time. 

The two weeks that the Textile Exhibition is on will be 


the most important in the history of the industry. Thou- 


sands of manufacturers, mill officials, jobbers and buyers 
will be in New York. 
textile crowd that has ever assembled. 


Tt will undoubtedly be the greatest 
The National and 
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American Cotton Manufacturers will meet in joint session: 
of Wool 
S. Conditioning and Texting Association will 
that 
Several other textile associations are now considering the 


the National Association Fibre Manufacturers 


and the U. 
also hold their annual session in Gotham at time. 
plan of meeting during the dates of the Textile Exhibition. 

A jarge number of foreign textile manufacturers and 
Thou- 


sands of invitations in French, Spanish and Portuguese 


buyers are expected, especially from South America. 


have been sent out and reports to Manager Chester I. 
Campbell indicate that there will be a big representation of 
foreigners. At the Biltmore there will be special quarters 
for the non-English speaking visitors. There will be in- 
terpreters and a corps of stenographers. 

The exhibition as a whole is a different kind of a show 
New York 


attracted to it by its general educational features, as well 


than has ever had and great crowds will be 


as the interest in machinery. 





Aliens in American Industries. 


Industry faces a grave problem in the unfriendly em- 


ployee, whether alien or disloyal citizen. Aliens in thie 
South are not so numerous as in the industries of other 
sections, but with the government calling loyal Americans 
to the colors and barring alien enemies, the admixture will 
With this 


thought in mind the following practieal suggestions are 


hecome greater with the progress of the war. 


offered to point a way toward a solution of this problem. 
First of all take a census of all employees and divide 
four elasses; native born, naturalized citizens, 


them into 


friendly aliens, and alien enemies. If they are naturalized 
citizens of enemy alien descent they had better be classed 
industrially with alien enemies until something of their 
history and record is known. Let us insist frankly that a 
man born on another soil has to prove himself for America. 
A certificate of naturalization granted under our inade- 
quate requirements, where often a job is the goal, is not 
enough to ¢lass him with a native American. 
Second—make an analysis or a map of your plant 


W here the 
greatest damage; where is waste accumulated; what hy- 


showing its vulnerable spots. will a fire do 
drant is most vital in extinguishing a fire; where is the con- 
‘rol of your lighting system; where will an explosion cause 
the most damage; what machines are most vital or difficult 
to replace; and whiere can goods in transit be tampered with 
easiest? A dozen other things lave already suggested them- 
selves to you. 

Now find out what kind of workmen are in charge of 
these vulnerable points. If they are enemy aliens, transfer 
them at once. Don’t wait to have them prove their loy- 
alty. Some other point in the factory will not decrease 


The fire- 


brigade and the man who ean reach the hydrant the quick- 


their efficiency and it may increase your safety. 


est ought to be loyal American workmen—just as men in 
the boiler-room and at delicate machines should also be. 
What are you paying men at these points, and what do you 
know about them? 

Surveillance and guards and sentinels are the next most 
loeation of 
these should be determined by the numbers and location of 


important considerations. The number and 


alien enemies and persons of doubtful loyalty, and second 


by the strategic points to be guarded. Both systems are 
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one for men, the other for places. They check 
With only the one method 
One agent 


necessary 
each other and insure safety. 
there will at various times be exposed points. 
may be diverted but two or more are more difficult to divert 
simultaneously. 

When fences are put wp and windows barred and guards 
established, do you consult your factory plan to see that 
every vulnerable part is included or do you like one con- 
cern in New England—leave your transformer out in a field, 
fifty feet outside of the fence, where an enemy with a tin 
ean of powder could paralyze your plant? Safeguarding 
is a job of engineering not a make shift job that anyone 
ean do. It would be interesting for each industrial leader 
to find owt whio handled the work in his own plant. 

Lighting is the next important essential. Every pos- 
sible improvement should be made, vulnerable points should 
be especially well-lighted. Keep alien enemies and persons 
of doubtful loyalty in the light all of the time. 

Keep outsiders out. This is no time for outsiders or 
persons without official authority or business in war plants, 
or in plants on war work. Verify the credentials of vis- 
itors. When they get in, see that they go only to the place 
they are supposed to go. Don’t send them alone. Escort 
them in, stay with them, and escort them out. 

One way to keep outsiders out is to reduce your labor 
Every time a new man is taken on who is not 


turnover. 
Sinee the registration of 


known, it inereases the risk. 
enemy aliens in February, ask every new employee if he 
has such a registration ecard. If yéur mill is handling war 
supplies of the first magnitude try to get every alien enemy 
ent, not by throwing him out, but by exchanging with some 
industry that.is not manufacturing war supplies. A man 
thrown out of a job because he is an alien may go to 
another plant in bitterness of spirit and wreck it for no 
reason than to get even with his first employer. You help 
the government when you help another employer protest 
his own plant. 

Permits should be required by employees to go te dif- 
ferent parts of the plant. A general tag is not sufficient. 
An enemy alien in one place may be a low risk; in another 
a high risk. 

Appoint some employee as an alien’s captain in the 
plant and give him a committee if it is advisable. It will be 
his business to spot anti-American propaganda and senti- 
ment, to make such factory plans and maps as have heen 
suggested, supervise registrations, recommend transfers and 
have the guards and sentinels under his direction. Call him 
by any preferred nate but give him the whole job of look- 
ing after the safety of the plant from the man-power end. 

Take a personal interest in thie alien. If it is necessary, 
set up an information bureau to help him understand 
drafts and regulations and registration. If he wants to 
learn English and become a citizen, help him do so. See 
that he gets American information on bulletin-boards, in 
pay envelopes and otherwise, to offset the anti-American 
material sent him or told him. (Over 140,000 sets of Civie 
lessons in foreign languages have already been handled by 
industries through pay envelopes. ) 

When this intelligent handling of enemy alien and those 
of doubtful loyalty is in operation, the plant is ready for 
another step—the systematic removal of every possible 
cause for unrest, dissatisfaction, disloyalty and disturb- 


ance. This will require a close contact with the workman, 
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and another analysis of the plant, if not a map. What is 
the cause? Is it wages, or hours, or foremen, or the employ- 
ing and dismissal method, housing or substitution of women ? 
Whatever it is, it constitutes the medium through which the 
German agents work and it is their chief stock in trade next 
to the love for the fatheralnd. In dealing with German 
spies, a plant has to be fool proof as well as bomb proof. 
The man who strikes may think it is bad housing or treat- 
ment; the German propagandist knows it’s German effi- 
ciency playing through American negligence and ecareless- 
ness. 

The American government cannot protect the plant that 
will not protect itself, and the invisible war being carried 
on in American industries must be won by American manu- 
facturers or the visible war in Europe will be lost. 





A New Transmission Catalog. 


Catalog No. 3 has just been issued by the Transmission 
Ball Bearing Company, Inec., 1050 Military Road, Buffalo, 
New York. It contains 52 pages, is printed on heavy coat- 
ed stock and carefully illustrated. 

In presenting this catalog to the manufacturers and 
power transmission users, its publishers call attention to 
the fact that Chapman type ball bearings have been on the 
market for power transmission purposes since 1902. In 
that time, they have been installed in every class of factory 
using power; and are operating successfully under every 
condition of load and speed to be met with in power trans- 
mission. 

Naturally, a fund of data on this particular line of work 
has been accumulated, and the Transmission Ball Bearing 
Company announces that they will be glad to place at the 
disposal of manufacturers, without charge, their engineer’s 
services either for tlie designing of new transmission equip- 
ment, or in the installation of ball bearings in an existing 
plant with a view to increasing the efficiency of the plant. 

In addition to their standard line of power transmis- 
sion bearings, which they illustrate in this bulletin, they arc 
also specialists in the designing and manufacturing of bal! 
bearings for all purposes and solicit the opportunity to sub- 
mit propositions on any class of ball bearing equipment. 

Among otlier specialties produced by this company is 
ball bearing universal elevating trucks in six sizes and with 
‘apacities ranging from 1,000 to 4,000 pounds. These 
trucks are fully described in a special bulletin No. 104. 

Either bulletin No. 104 or catalog No. 3 may be had by 
interested parties upon application. 





Southern Textile Association. 


The annual convention of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion will be held at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., on June 
21st. and 22nd. Secretary A. B. Carter of this association 
announces tliese dates and advises that an interesting pro- 
gram is being prepared, and from the outlook at the present 
time the convention bids fair to break all records in point 
of attendance. This association is composed largely of 
superintendents and overseers and a number of mills have 
already indicated their intention of sending their superin- 
tendent and all their overseers to this meeting. 
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Have you ever considered the use of storage battery 
industrial trucks or tractors in your factory, Mr. Manager? 

Men are enlisting in the Army and Navy, or are being 
drafted, skilled laborers above the draft age are leaving 
one position to take another which offers more money, the 
men who remain want higher wages due to the increased 
cost of living. Young men are scarce, women and older 
men are taking positions, yet one sees in a great many 
plants, willful waste of time, money and labor. 


The ordinary stevedore or truckman, so it appears, does 
not consider himself as living up to his reputation, or posi- 
tion, unless he earries a hand hook around his neck, and 
forever pushes a hand truck. Some, we must admit, do 
not seem to have any greater ambition in life, but have 
they been given an opportunity to show wliat they are made 
of? These hand trucks alone weigh from 100 to 250 
pounds, a man will earry from 200 to 400 pounds, depend- 
ing on the bulk of the material, and whether loaded or not, 
there is always that dead weight which has to be moved. 

Wheel barrows and trailer trucks also have’ the same 
objection as the hand trucks, sapping the vitality of the 
men and making them practieally useless after a day's 
work. Is it any wonder that they drown their troubles 
and eares in the nearest saloon and fail to appear for work 
the next day, or if they do, they are in no condition for 
work? 

There are numerous installations of storage battery in- 
dustrial trucks and tractors; there are also many other 
places where they could be used to great advantage, stil! 
other places where if a few alterations and changes were 
made, they would prove their economy and efficiency, and 
others where they could not be used at all. 

In designing factories, plants, warehouses and termi- 
nals, or new additions to present buildings, the transporta- 
tion of material should receive more careful consideration. 
Floors are not built to earry the loads, doorways and aisles 
are not wide enough to permit loaded industrial trucks to 
pass or turn, elevators have not the capacity or space to 
lift the machines from one floor to another, grades are 
built too steep for efficient and speedy hand and electric 
trucking, roads outside of the plant are usually of dirt fill, 
not smooth, level or hard enough for machines, certain 
paths or runways could be paved, or concreted whicli would 
add materially to the economical transportation of goods 
and supplies. 


*Terminal Engineer, C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., New York. 
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The average person has only a faint idea of what an 


industrial truck is, and when told of the enormous amount 
of work accomplished by them, he is almost dumfounded. 

The first question a manager or superintendent asks 
is, “How much does your machine cost?” When told they 
cost from $1200 to $2500, depending on the type, capacity 
and equipment, he immediately replies, “Why I can buy 
from 4 to 8 Fords for that.” This is very true, but where 
ean he use a Ford in his plant. He does not understand 
why they should cost so much and even after lie is enlight- 
ened on the various prices and told they are designeed and 
built like their o!der brothers, the commercial trucks, to 
carry or pull from one to fifteen tons he replies that the 
price prohibits pureliasing any such machine. 

Arguments on the amount of work accomplished, the 


low maintenance cost, their long life and many other ad- 





A DeracHABLe, S1ip—E Dump, STeeEL Bopy FOR COAL OR 
SrM1LAR MATERIAL. 

vantages, and even referring to Mr. Smith, his next door 

neighbor, who has one or more in operation, does not seem 

to arouse his curiosity. The price sticks in his “crop,” to 

use a slang expression, and he has no ears for any further 

information. 

Storage battery indtstrial trueks and tractors have been 
on the market for the past eight or ten years, they have 
been tried, tested and proven to be the most efficient time 
and labor saving device on the market for their class of 
service. They are advertised in most trade and factory 
journals, marine and railroad publications and are receiving 
publicity in the newspapers and in monthly and weekly 
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magazines. Engineers and salesmen are employed to assist 
the purehaser, and to the skeptical, will demonstrate a ma- 
chine to prove its advantages over previous methods. 

Surely such companies as the New York Central, Penn- 
svivania, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Southern Pa- 
cific, Panama Railroad, The United States Government at 
Panama Canal, tle Army and Navy, Remington U. M. C. 
Co. and others too numerous to mention, would not adopt 
them unless they were worth the price and proving such 
an economical and efficient labor saving device. 

The use of these machines in place of hand trucks has 
been found to produce large savings in time and money, 
reducing the amount of damage to material, and releasinz 
men for more profitable occupations both to tlie company 
and to themselves. 


The load carried by these electric trucks is equivalent 


a 
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to that earried by 12 men, they will earry it about six times 
faster, and last witli ordinary care about 10 years. Other 
advantages are that they know no boss, no hours of toil, 
no meal time, outside of charging and watering the batteries, 
which if equipped with two sets, need never be idle; no 
service is too severe within reason; they need a very sinall 
amount of attention outside of oil and grease and minor 
adjustments oceasionally; and they never get up with an 
excuse or a headache and ask for a day off. 

These machines are capable of carrying a load of two 
tons for a full working day of ten hours over fairly smooth 
and level runways without recharging the storage battery. 
They are built to ascend fairly steep grades, and are 
equipped with brakes of ample size, so that inelines can be 
descended with safety, or the truck can be stopped within 
its own length when traveling on high speed, by applying 
the brakes. They can turn in a very short radius, and can 
he operated forward or backward with equal facility. 


Selecting the correct machine for the particular class 


of service under which it is to operate should receive very 


eareful consideration. 


The following data illustrate the equivalent number of 


liand trucks required to move the same amount of material 
carried on one electric industrial truck : 
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Packages Weighteach Ind. Truck Trailer Hand Trucks 


50 boxes 75 lbs. 3750 Ibs. 15 men 
40 boxes 85 lbs. 3400 Ibs. 13 men 
10 bales 500 lbs. 3000 Ibs. 2000 Ibs. 10 men 
10 ecarboys 200 lbs. 2000 Ibs. 10 men 
4 barrels 650 lbs. 2600 Ibs. 8 men 
3 bales 1600 Ibs. 4800 lbs. 9 men 
22 rolls 160 Tbs. 3520 Ibs. 22 men 
14 packages 130 lbs 1820 lbs. 14 men 
20 boxes 140 lbs. 2800 Ibs. 20 men 


3 boxes, 5 rolls on truck and two special trailers 12 men 

Another instance of saving derived from the use of 
these sturdy little machines was shown in the handling of 
bagging in rolls 46 inches by 16 inches, each weighing 100 
pounds, 25 rolls or 2500 pounds were carried’on one electric 
truck, a distance of 1150 feet eacli way. 325 rolls were 
transported on three machines in one hour, requiring the 
services of 14 men. The machines covered a distance of 
5.6 miles, or 13 trips. 


14 men at 30 cents per hour equals................. $4.20 

Charges on truck, $1.00 per 10 hour day or 10 cents 
per hour, 3 trucks at 10 cents per hour equals.... .30 
$4.50 


Total weight of material transported, 325 rolls at 100 
pounds per roll equals 32,500 pounds or 161, tons. 

16% tons for $4.50 equals 28 cents per ton. 

Compare this witli the cost of hand trueking the same 
material. 

One man trucking two rolls at a time at the rate of 100 
feet per minute (one mile per hour) could make 3 trips 
and carry six rolls per hour. (Man traveling at the rate of 


100 feet per minute to travel 2,300 feet would require 23 





A TrucK AND TRAILER IN YARD SERVICE. 


minutes, so I have allowed 20 minutes per trip, this does 
not include the loading and unloading time). To move 
325 rolls, at the rate of 6 rolls per man per hour, would 
require 54 men, which at the rate of 30 cents per liour 
would equal $16.20, so that the average cost per ton equals 
$1.00. 

Do these figures arouse your curiosity? 

What better argument than the following comparisons: 

A man with a hand truck occupies about the same 
amount of space as an industrial truck. 

A man with a land truck earries from 300 to 400 pounds 
in addition to the weight of the hand truck (100 to 250 
pounds) depending on the bulk of the material, Usually 
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much less. An electric truck carries 4,000 pounds or 10 
times the amount of material that a hand trucker will carry. 

A man with a hand truck loaded with 300 to 400 pounds 
travels about 1 mile per hour. Often much less. An elec- 
tric truck with. 4,000 pounds load will travel at the rate of 
from 6 to 8 milesper hour, depending on the gear ratio, 
or from 6 to 8 times faster than a hand truck. 

A man with a loaded hand truck cannot push up a 15% 
grade. (This often requires the services of from 2 to 4 
men to assist him, this means that they must drop their 
work, or be employed for this specific purpose.) An elec- 
tric truck with full load will negotiate a 15% grade without 
any assistance. 

A man will work from 8 to 10 hours a day for say 30 
cents per hour, but demands additional pay for overtime, 
Sundays, holidays and nights. The electric truck will work 
any and all the time for the same amount. 

A man cannot stand more than a certain amount of 
work without rest. The electrie truck will operate con- 
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tinuously for 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Additional 
set of batteries has to be provided. The electric truck can 
endure hardships. 


A man receives, say, 30 cents per hour or $3.00 per 
working day of 10 hours. A man running an electric truck 
receives $3.00 per 10 hour day, and the cost to run the 
electric truck runs from 60 cents to $1.00 per 10 liour day. 
Say $1.00 per day plus the operator’s wages of $3.00 makes 
a total of $4.00 per day. During that time he carries the 
amount of material equivalent to 10 men, 6 to 8 times faster, 
with less damage and breakage to material, and is not 
exhausted at the end of his day’s work. 

Can any machine compare with these little electric steve- 
dores for simplicity, reliability, economy and service? 

These sturdy little machines are in use in every class of 
enterprise in the world, data on their performances are 
available, and engineers and salesmen are only too glad to 
assist in outlining a solution to any problem. If they can- 
not be used to advantage these experts will be honest and 
say so. 

Bear in mind that it costs nothing to get information 
and engineering advice, and that there is a solution for 
every difficult situotion. 
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Vocational Education in Textiles. 


For a long time the federal government has been con- 
tributing funds for bettering the conditions of the farm 
workers and to teach them how to be better farmers. Until 
recently nothing has been done for the industrial workers. 
However, the Smith-Hughes bill, passed at a recent session 
of Congress, provided the means for helping those employed 
in industry. 

North Carolina has qualified to receive help under this 
act and Roanoke Rapids together with its neighboring town 
of Weldon is the first place in the state to institute these 
classes of cotton mill operatives. The Smith-Hughes bill 
provides money for trade schools where the state or local 
authorities will provide an equal amount. Through the 
activities of Supt. A. M. Proctor and the assistance of 
Supt. A. E. Akers, Halifax County has secured the first of 
these schools. 

Classes have already begun work under the instruction 
of W. S. Dean, who was previously with the Bureau of 
Markets, Washington, D. C. Mr. Dean is to take charge 
and organize the work there and elsewhere. He is a grad- 
uate of N. C. State College, class of 1909, and has had 
considerable experience in cotton manufacture. He was 
also for one year teacher in the Textile Department of the 
Mississippi A. & M. College. His cotton grading and cot- 
ton testing work with the government bias brought him in 
actual touch with the operation of many of the best mills 
in the country. Mr. Dean is well fitted for this work and 
at the same time will have the active cooperation and 
supervision of the textile department of the State College. 

Mr. Dean will remain at Roanoke Rapids until tlie close 
of school in May and will continue these courses. The 
courses are so arranged that any person over 14 years of 
age, boy or girl, man or woman, may take up the study of 
the art of cotton manufacture. Special attention will be 
given to practical problems relative to the operation of the 
machines and their adjustment for the production of better 
work. Classes are now being held in the Central Scliool 
Building on Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights. 

This is an opportunity placed before the operatives such 
as has not been given to them before. The work is en- 
dorsed by the managers and superintendents of the mills 
and gives the ambitious individual a chance to improve. 

At the end of three months Mr. Dean will go elsewhere 
in the state to organize the work in another section. It is 
hoped by that time, the work there will be so well established 
and such an interest manifested that it ean be made a 
permanent part of the school system under the direction of 
a man who will give his entire time to that locality. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that Mr. Dean 
has requested desk copies of Parker’s “Cotton Mill Machin- 
ery Calculations,” a work in two volumes published ex- 
pressly for Corton’s readers, for his instructors to use as a 
text book in this vocational work. The contents of these 
books was originally printed in Corron, and during the past 
two years instructors’ desk sets have been furnished schools 
with textile classes all the way from Maine to Texas. It 
has been the aim of Corron’s editors to make the practical 
articles in its pages of real educational value, and it is 
gratifying to see, not only reprints from its pages, but 
copies of current issues frequently used in such educational 

work. 
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Labor Conditions in Northern Mills. 


Some weeks ago the Committee on Labor of The National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers invited from its mem- 
bers information on the extent of the labor shortage in 
skilled and unskilled labor. Opinions were requested as 
to what extent this shortage was due to war conditions. 
The acknowledged “floating” nature of labor in the textile 
industry was said to be seriously decreasing production 
needed both for Government orders and others. The com- 
mittee desired to know whether the majority of the members 
were in agreement on this condition and asked for sugges- 
tions that would tend to stabilize this labor. 

An analysis of the replies received to the foregoing 
inquiries shows that there is a general but not acute short- 
age of labor; the mills reporting need about two thousand 
unskilled laborers. Most of the operators believe that this 
condition is due, directly or indirectly, to the war. There 
is general agreement that the “floating” nature of the cotton 
mill labor supply hampers production, and many methods 
are suggested to correct this tendency. The discontinuance 
of the practice of mills short of labor hiring the employees 
of other mills, offering operatives an inducement to make 
the change, is the means most often recommended. 

As to the extent of the present shortage of labor in the 
textile industry, no figures can be given. The question was 
not answered in many cases, and in the majority of the 
others, the answer was not clear. However, the existing 
shortage seems to be more acute ‘among the smaller and 
isolated mills than in mill centers, and that generally skilled 
help is particularly desired. 

Only twenty-four mills answered the question as to the 
number of unskilled laborers which they would employ. 
The total of unskilled laborers which these mills could em- 
ploy was 1770. A number of the mills, however, qualified 
their replies by stating that the help must be willing to be- 
eome skilled. 

A large majority of the mils stated that the general 
labor shortage was due to war conditions. 

The answers show that it is unusual for mills to have 
employment managers. Either the superintendents or the 
heads of departments usually do the hiring. Of the 158 
mills reporting, only thirteen reported an employment man- 
ager; ninety reported no employment manager; and fifty- 
five failed to give a direct answer to the question. 

Fifty-one mills offered suggestions as to means of stabil- 
izing cotton mill labor, and the following selected quotations 
will give a broad idea of the means most commonly sug- 
gested : 

“The worst feature of the textile operators’ responsi- 
bility for this condition, however, lies largely in the vicious 
method that is unfortunately practiced by many textile em- 
ployers, namely, the hiring of each others’ help to fill 
shortages that occur through general causes. It is our opin- 
ion that no satisfactory adjustment of this diffieulty will 
ever be obtained without a sincere agreement among the 
different textile manufacturers to stop this undesirable 
practice. The fact that this is done, as you well know, 
places a premium on this floating class, whereas if it were 
possible to make them realize that they would have diff- 
culty in getting a place if they left their present one, this 
class would be discouraged at least from moving about. 

“To keep help the work must be made as attractive as 
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possible. Plenty of natural light. Plenty of height in 
rooms and good ventilation. Clean toilets. Good drinking 
water. Attractive housing facilities. Above all, proper raw 
material so the work will run smoothly and the operative 
ean get off a good production. It pays the operative and 
pays the mill. Treat all your operatives as if they were 
human and the same way you would like to be treated, and 
try in every way possible to show a sincere regard for their 
welfare. 

“We feel that housing your employees decently, paying 
them good wages, providing sanitary working conditions, 
providing them with yarn that is not breaking down all] the 
time, give them a civil answer to a civil question, will do as 
much to stabilize the labor supply as anything we know.” 

A further statement in this letter, although having only 
an indirect leaning on this subject, is pertinent: 

“We have felt for some time since we have begun in- 
creasing wages that the percentage of raise is wrong. The 
tendency is to make the difference between the high-priced 
labor and low-priced labor greater with each advance. We 
are confronted with the situation of our low-priced labor 
not being able to meet the high cost of living. . . . The 
high cost of living strikes the low paid labor just as hard 
as it does the high paid labor, and as long as this flat per- 
centage raise is put into effect, the magazine writer and re- 
former will always have the ‘Underpaid Labor in Cotton 
Mills’ as a thieme to write and talk about. 

“We believe the stabilizing of labor for the eotton indus- 
try can best be accomplished by increasing the per capita 
production through the task and bonus system, permitting 
the workingman thereby to earn a higher wage without in- 
creasing the cost per unit, by the proper planning of work, 
and by placing the workmen where they seem most fitted. 
The margin of profit in many industries is sufficient to pay 
higher wages\than we can afford, but we are satisfied that 
the task and bonus system has assisted us to cope with pres- 
ent conditions. 

“Tt seems to us that there should be something done 
to encourage immigration from countries where immigra- 
tion has heretofore been restricted. This is a matter which 
requires very serious consideration at this time. The short- 
age of labor is felt by all classes of manufacturers and 
there is positively not enough to go around. 

“The suggestions that we would make in connection 
with this would be to stabilize prices. There are hardly 
two mills paying the same wages for similar work. Their 
bidding against each other causes great unrest among the 
operatives as they go from one mill to another looking for 
higher wages. 

“The bulk of our floaters are due to drunkenness and 
lack of ambition. One of the best ways"to stabilize our 
labor would be to have National Prohibition for the sale 
of intoxicants and to enforce such a law, and a second way 
would be to have vagrant laws as known and in force in 
Alabama, Maryland and West Virginia. 

“The Alabama law to the writer’s knowledge some four- 
teen years ago, declared a vagrant any man who could not 
prove himself incapacitated from labor and allowed his 
relatives, wife or children to work and support him while 
he remained idle. If after being declared by the court a 
vagrant and placed on probation he did not work he was 
taken over by the sheriff and put to work on state roads 
or other state or county jobs, under guard.” 
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“In the first place, everything possible should be done 
to so make conditions so that there is enough labor to sup- 
ply the demand. Secondly, labor should be willing to sell 
its ability according to its production, so that, like all other 
products a better product sells at a higher figure than an 
inferior product. Thirdly, employers of labor should en- 
deavor to make their unskilled operatives either semi-skilled 
or skilled, so that there will be an inducement for a tex- 
tile operative to remain a textile operative and thereby 
build up a elass of workers in this country who will be 
skilled in their trade.” 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the mills 
responding placed the onus of the responsibility upon the 
common practice of offering inducements to labor to leave 
one manufacturer and go with another. 


The Cotton Shortage in New England. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


Down to two weeks’ supply! Such a condition in some 
mills is sufficient to indicate what a serious situation has 
been experienced by the cotton industry of New England 
during the winter of 1917-1918. The section is not out of 
the rut yet, but the coming of spring bids fair to bring con- 
ditions back shortly to something approximating normal in 
the matter of shipments and receipts of cotton. At the 
begianing of March, for instance, the supply of mills in all 
the big centres was very uncertain, but action taken at 
Washington by Government officials is expected to afford 
much relief. 

In fact, through the appointment recently of a commit- 
tee in the office of Secretary McAdoo, for the allocation of 
shipments by water from the South, improvement has been 
evident. The office of Mr. McAdoo issued orders for the 
shipment of 125,000 bales of cotton from Memphis and sur- 
rounding points to Savannah and Brunswick, Ga., and 
Charleston, S. C., by rail, to be forwarded thence by water 
to New England. In addition, steps have been taken which 
lead to the expectation that the all-rail movement of cotton 
from western points will be more prompt and steady here- 
after. 

Like coal, cotton is a decidedly important commodity in 
the life of New England. A steady movement is essential, 
so it is evident that the winter has been one of great anxiety 
to the industry in this section. The conditions have been 

varying, making it practically impossible to place a finger 
upon particular mills and say which have suffered the 
most. But mills in all the big centres, including New Bed- 
ford, Fall River, Lowell and Lawrence, not to mention the 
minor points, have been sending in urgent calls to tlie Ark- 
wright Club at Boston, as their supplies have dwindled until 
they have had a stock whicli would last only a few weeks. 

Unfortunately, at the time the overland transportation 
movement was most difficult, the water route also was block- 
ed. The congestion of freight at New York prevented a 
movement by the Sound line in the dead of winter, when the 
cotton situation was most acute. The agent of the Ark- 
wright Club, representing New England mills, has been 
working assiduously for the most of the winter, however, 
to secure relief for the industry and some measure of allevi- 
ation by the water route has been obtained, despite the con- 
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gestion at ‘New York, the severe winter weather and ham- 
pering labor conditions. What the Arkwright Club has 
been up against may be figured from the fact that at one 
time some $80,000,000 worth of cotton was held up at Mem- 
phis, St. Louis and other points West, for which this sec- 
tion was in dire need. 

Even as late as March the New 
Freight Bureau of the Arkwright Club has received re- 
ports that shipments of cotton owned by the mills were 
held up at western points, because of railroad embargoes, 
and some of the lots were being unloaded from the cars 
because they could not be moved. These lots were being 
placed in warehouses, to allow the cars to be utilized in di- 
rections in which embargoes did not prevent freight move- 
These things have kept the Bureau in question per- 
sistently active in tracing individual lots and trying to get 
them moved. 

In the effort to ameliorate the situation, the Arkwright 
Club agency, with William F. Garcelon at its head, has 
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sought aid in various quarters. It is through this agency 
that the Government has been moved to act, representations 
having been made to the New England Operating Commit- 
tee of the American Railway Association and to Perey 
Todd, president of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad and 
representative of the railroad executives of New England. 
These in turn made representations to the Government and 
the action of Mr. MeAdoo’s office is the outcome. 

Besides, the Arkwright Club ageney some weeks ago 
conferred with the New England Steamship Company, with 
great benefit to the cotton trade when the situation was 
worst. J. Howland Gardner of the New England Operat- 
ing Committee and vice president of the New England 
Steamship Company, has been working vigorously upon the 
question of relief and did much to break the jam of cotton 
in New York harbor earlier in the season. For the week 
ended Jan. 26, a total of 12,267 bales of cotton was moved 
to New England, through the excellent assistance of the 
steamship company, the time being the most crucial period 
of the winter. During the week ended Feb. 16, the same 
agency was instrumental in the movement of 5,896 bales. 
The next week it accounted for thie movement of 8,307 bales. 

With the situation relieved in this way at the most acute 
stage, and the Government move insuring further improve- 
ment by way of the water, the strain seems to be over. More- 
over, through the offices of C. L. Bardo, chairman of the 
New England Operating Committee, even the all-rail move- 
ment of cotton from western points is expected to be more 
prompt and steady before long. As no industry in New 
England is so dependent upon a single source of raw mate- 
rial as the cotton trade, it is obvious that the conditions 
have been critical when mills have had only enough staple 
at times for a few weeks’ operation. The outlook is favor- 
able, however, for the trade. 

More open weather is a natural force which is lending 
a hand toward improvement in the situation. The winter 
has been the most severe ever faced in New England. The 
influence of this element has been very great. The conges- 
tion of freight at New York, for instance, was intensified by 
the freezing of the harbors and channels along the coast, 
when relief for the cotton movement could be secured only 
by water. Thus it is evident that warmer conditions will be 
doubly welcome. 
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Incidental to the movement for relief, the following was 
sent to members of The Arkwright Club on Jan. 5: 

“At a meeting of the Arkwright’ Club, held on Jan. 2, 
1918, the question of requiring in all future contracts for 
the purchase of cotton that car numbers be placed upon 
bills of lading was discussed. 

“Car numbers on bills of lading are a material aid to 
mills, and particularly to the Freight Claim Bureau when 
tracing is necessary. There are frequent instances where 
cotton has not been placed in ears for shipment for weeks 
after it has been paid for. 

“The members present agreed that in future contracts 
for the purchase of cotton they would insist that only bills 
of lading with car numbers would be accepted.” 

Progress in March’ became so marked that the crisis in 
the cotton shortage undoubtedly has passed. Reinforcing 
the efforts of the Arkwright Club and the other agencies 
mentioned above, Rufus R. Wilson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, with headquar- 
ters at 45 Milk Street, Boston, has been in touch with the 
officials in Washington in charge of transportation. He has 
been in Washington twice wtihin the five or six weeks, for 
conferences with Assistant Director General of Railroads 
Chambers and Assistant Director of Marine Transportation 
Richardson. He was there on March 11, 12 and 13, and eon- 
ferred with both Government officials mentioned at that 
time. 

As a result of the conference, Mr. Wilson wired his of- 
fice in Boston, the Fall River steamship line. was directed to 
embargo all, freight except cotton on March 15 and 16 and 
again on March 22 and 23. This order was to apply to 
freight boats operating between New York and Providence, 
Fall River and New Bedford. This move was made in order 

to secure immediate transportation for the large amount of 
cotton on the docks of the Mallory and Morgan lines in New 
York, it having been reported earlier in the month that 
10,800 bales of the staple were delayed at those docks. This 
substantial amount of cotton had been lying idle on the 
docks for three weeks by March 7, one good illustration of 
why New England has been famishing for the staple. 

Relative to the overland movement, from points in the 
west where cotton congestion has been bad, Mr. Wilson also 
wired from Washington on the 13th of March that five 
trains were enroute from St. Louis; also that one train of 
fifty cars would be despatched daily thereafter until the 
situation became better. As there was a congestion of 
1200 cars at St. Louis, relief from that quarter will be a big 
item. Fguring fifty bales to a car, the St. Louis congestion 
involved some 60,000 bales of cotton. The importance of 
moving the 800 cars or so at Centralia and Chicago, IIl., 
also will be realized when the cotton is reckoned in terms 
of bales. 

On Thursday, March 7, the Rates and Transportation 
Committee of the National Association of Cotton Manufaec- 
turers met at the Exchange Club, Boston, with the like eom- 
mittee of the Arkwright Club to consider the increase in 
rates on cotton from South Atlantie and Gulf ports to New 
York and Boston, asked from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Mallory and Clyde steamship companies. 
The result of discussion on this gestion was the following 

resolution : 

“Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of the trans- 





portation committee of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers that a request for a material increase in 
rates is-under consideration by various coastwise steamship 
lines. 

“Resolved, That such proposed increases will be ap- 
proved by the National Association, provided they specify 
continuous passage from the Gulf and South Atlantic ports 
to New England ports without transshipment at New York. 

“Resolved, That we recommend that the steamship com- 
panies, in requesting an increase in rates, makes provision 
for extra compensation for cotton compressed to a density 
of not less than thirty-two pounds to the cubic foot, such’ 
rates to apply only to gin compressed bales of a uniform 
size of twenty-seven by fifty-four inches. Be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this Association be in- 
structed to bring these resolutions to the attention of the 
traffic managers of the several steamshiup lines which have 
in contemplation requests for increases in rates.” 

Another matter was discussed at the meeting, a protest 
filed as a result against National Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field’s plan for virtual abolition of the coal jobbers. The 
protest was as follows: 

Resolved, that the committee on rates and transporta- 
tion of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
records its opposition to the announced order of the Na- 
tional Fuel Administration in reference to the jobbers’ com- 
mission on the sale of coal. 

The committee feels that this action, forcing the jobber 
to look to the mine operator rather than to the consumer 
for his profit, would seriously hamper the movement of 
coal to manufacturers and local coal dealers, whose only 
medium of communication with the mines in the past has 
been the jobber. 

The present system for the sale of coal has been built 
up by many years of business experience on the part of 
coal jobbers who, by their use of experts in mining and in 
the analysis of coal, have maintained a high standard of 
quality and who, by their knowledge of transportation, have 
expedited delivery. If this medium of communication is 
now removed, the committee feels that no other results could 
follow than a reduction in the quality and a diminution in 
the shipments of coal. , 

With the large and increasing demand for coal which 
last year more than equalled the ability of the miners to 
produce or the railroads to transport, the committee be- 
lieves that there will be no incentive for the mine owner to 
include in his price any compensation to the jobber. In the 
present critical situation, when every facility and instru- 
mentality is needed to supply our mills, most of them en- 
gaged in work directly needed for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, it is imperatively necessary that no action 
eliminating the jobber from the situation be adopted by 

tthe Fuel Administration. 


“Link Belt Roller Chain” is the title of a new sixteen 
page illustrated booklet just issued by the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, 39th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. This book- 
let, which is known as No. 358, is issued to give preliminary 
information on recent roller chain developments, pending 
the revision of their roller chain data book No. 257. A 
copy may be secured by interested parties on request. 
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An Educational Conference 


A conference on the education of the mill children of 
the South, particularly as applied in those villages which 
are isolated or semi-isolated from any large town or other 
school or community center, was held at the Selwyn Hotel, 
Charlotte, on Friday and Saturday, March 22 and 23. This 
conference was called by Commissioner P. P. Claxton of the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior. 

The first session of the conference opened shortly after 
10:00 o’clock on the morning of the 22nd. with an at- 
tendance of approximately 100 persons. Mr. Claxton ex- 
plained that the conference was called at this time by 
reason of the unsettled condition of the country, and to 
anticipate emergencies and to prepare to meet conditions 
expected to arise at the conclusion of the war. A strong 
plea was made as to the kind of an education to be given 
to the children of the mill districts, it being, urged that 
their mill work was not unimportant, but represented a 
part of a big and necessary industry which must be carried 
on in order that the people of the world might be clothed. 

Commissioner Claxton declared that he was tired of 
going among people who looked down upon the laboring 
elasses. He stated that he disliked to see a class of people 
who seemed to cringe before the so-called aristocracy of 
the professions and who do not appreciate the fact that any 
work they do well, and upon which the world is dependent, 
is noble work. He suggested that the children in the mill 
schools be taught the history of the industries with which 
they are identified as being a means to the end of enlarg- 
ing their outlook upon the nobility of their own industry. 

While no program was prescribed for the conference, 
after the informal address of Commissioner Claxton, came 
discussions of the following tentative questions which were 
submitted by the Commissioner: 

1. The past, present, and future of cotton mill indus- 
tries in the South. 

2. Why does education in southern cotton mill towns 
need special consideration ? 

3. Whit has already been done for education in these 
towns? 

4. The mill school in the larger municipality. 

5. The education of operatives as an imperative need 
of the cotton mill industry in the South. 

6. Child labor laws as an element in the problem of 
education in cotton mill towns. 

7. The interests of mill owners and operatives: (a) 
Human interests: Physical health and development, mental 
training, moral instruction. (b) Civie interests: Education 
for intelligent and virtuous citizenship in our democracy. 
(ce) Economie interests: Education for effective production 
and home making. 

8. Educational agencies in mill villages: The home, 
church, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., welfare work, schiool. 

9. Cooperation of mill and school 

10. The kindergarten in the mill village 

11. ‘What should be the length of term for elementary 
schools in mill towns? Should it be a twelve month term? 

12. Whit special adaptation should be made in the 
course of study? Possibilities of prevocational education. 

13. What special preparation is needed for teachers for 
elementary schools in mill towns? Should normal schools 





of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia offer special courses 
for the preparation of these teachers in mill towns? 

14. What economic occupations can be devised for 
children under fourteen years of age in mill towns? Spec- 
ial value of school directed home gardening. 

15. Possibilities of high school instruction and training 
in whole time or part time schools and in extension classes. 

16. How should mill town schools be supported? How 
should they be controlled? What should be their relation 
to the public school system of the county? 

17. Evening and other extension classes for adult men 
and women. (a) In subjects pertaining to the production, 
sale, and use of cotton goods. (b) In citizenship, home 
making, and care of children. (c) In subjects pertaining 
to the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. (d) In 
subjects of general human interest. 

18. Recreation in mill towns. 

19. . Parent teacher association and community organiza- 
tions in mill towns. 


20. The mill town library. 


21. Cooperation of school, church, board of health, and 
other agencies of education in mill towns. 


22. Interest of State and Nation in education of people 
of mill towns. 


23. Opportunity to make the mill towns into model 
industrial communities: open climate, native white popula- 
tion, sympathetic relation between employees and employers. 

24. Should this conference be made permanent? 


25. Appointment of committees for study of particular 
phases of this work. 


With a suitable intermission at noon for luncheon and 
another intermission at night for dinner, afternoon and 
evening sessions were lield on Friday, and morning and 
afternoon sessions on Saturday. 

These meetings were the first of the kind ever held in 
the South under the supervision of the Federal Bureau 
of Education and they were attended by welfare workers, 
school teachers and mill officials from Virginia, North and 
South Carolina and Georgia. There were no long papers 
or set speeches and no resolutions were offered. The dis- 
eussions were of a free-for-all, round-table character, and 
in these discussions all present took part who were interested 
whether the person indicated was a school teacher, a school 
superintendent, a mill superintendent or a mill president. 
The discussions were spread over a broad field, as to detail, 
but all centered around one idea, the improvement of the 
mill school and the offering of the best educational facili- 
ties possible for the pupils of the mill school. It was 
urged that a broad education, as well as one adapted to 
the needs of the pupil as a prospective mill employee, be 
arranged and this phase was the keynote of many of the 
talks; while there was harmony on the proposal that the 
education of children is the same general problem every- 
where, that it is difficult to draw lines until the funda- 
mentals have been passed. 

Just before the close of the final session of the con- 
ference, Commissioner Claxton made the formal] announce- 
ment that in the future a similar conference would be 
held each year hereafter. The time and place of the 1918 
meeting will be made known early next year. 
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Hours of Work, Output and Health of Workers in 
the Cotton Manufacturing Division. 


The National Industrial Conference Board on Mareh 
llth, issued the first of a series of reports on an investiga- 
tien of the experience of manufacturers in several major 
industries with different hours of work. The purpose of 
this investigation was to determine what effect, if any, 
clianges in weekly hours of work had exerted on production 
or on the health of workers. 

The present report, which deals with the eotton manufac- 
turing industry, shows that, with very few exceptions, 
reductions in hours of work in northern cotton mills from 
58 or 56 per week to 55 or 54 have been accompanied by 
reduction in output, usually about proportional to the 
shortening of hours. Of 70 northern companies reporting 
the results of reductions in hours (usually from 56 to 54) 
only 6 stated that production was maintained. In one of 
these 6 eases a change in management was made at the 
time hours were reduced, so that it is impossible to draw 
conclusions; two were small establishments; several were 
operating on rather special] lines. In two cases, moreover, 
the reduction was only one hour per week. “The evidence 
that output was maintained on a 54-hour schedule, there- 
fore,” says the report, “is not only limited but inconclusive.” 

Returns from southern mills indicated substantially sim- 
ilar results where hours were reduced below 60 hours per 
week. A 60-hour work-week, however, at times yielded as 
large an output as a 66-hour week. Results for southern 
mills are less conclusive than those for the northern group, 
since returns were secured from only 20 southern establish- 
ments on this point. 

Replies were made to the Board’s questions by 166 es- 
tablishments employing 116,000 workers. Of tliese, 109 
establishments with 82,000 operatives were in the North 
and 57, with about 34,300 workers, were in the South. Sev- 
eral additional establishments with 21,000 workers were 
covered by field study. Approximately 94 per cent of em- 
ployees in northern mills were in establishments where the 
weekly hours were 54 to 55 per week. No northern mill 
reported a weekly schedule of less than 52 hours and only 
three reported schedules above 57 hours. 

In the ease of southern mills reporting, on the other 
hand, over 89.5 per cent were in 1917 operating on a 60- 
hour schedule and none below 56 hours. 

For northern mills the evidence obtained by means of 
formal schedules of questions was confirmed by produc- 
tion statistics obtained from book records. For instance, 
a spinning mill employing approximately 500 hands re- 
ported a decrease in output when hours were reduced from 
58 to 54 for every size of yarn manufactured. The de- 
creases ranged from 3 per cent to 15 per cent, the larger 
decreases occurring in the coarser yarns. Not all of this 
loss is attributed to the shortening of 6.9 per cent in hours; 
but the report states that “tlie amount of the decreases and 
the fact that they oceurred for every size of yarn leaves no 
room to doubt thiat the reduction in hours from 58 to 54 
was largely responsible.” The plant was a modern one, 
the same calendar months were chosen and other conditions 
were favorable for fair comparison. 

Output of the weaving room in a mill making a standard 
grade of cloth showed a loss of 2 1-3 per eent for a four- 
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weeks period under a 54-hour schedule, compared with # 
similar period under a 56-hour schedule, the number of 
looms in operation and the number of employees being the 
same. The reduction in hours was 3.6 per cent. A tempo- 
rary experience with a 5114-hour week in the Same weaving 
room resulted in a loss of about 8 per cent in output. 

A manufacturer of ginghams reported ‘that when hours 
were reduced from 56 to 54 per week, production per loom 
fell 3.8 per cent. The comparison was for two periods of 
three months, during which the product was practically uni- 
form. 

In a piece goods mill a reduction from 60 to 54 hours 
per week was accompanied by a loss of 6 per cent in the 
output per loom. 


Other comparisons for northern mills show substantially 
similar results, decreases in the majority of cases being at 
least proportional to the time worked. 


In no instance were book figures obtained whicli showed 
an increased output with a 54-hour schedule or even a main- 
tained output for the entire factory force where all condi- 
tions were the same, although this point was taken up with 
all of the mills which reported that their output was main- 
tained under such shorter schedule. 


In connection with the statistical comparisons, the re- 
port states that the percentage decreases given must be 
read in a broad way. Under the same hours of work pro- 
duetion will vary and at times eonsiderably, because of 
changes in character or grade of product, in style of fabric, 
in quality of raw.material, in humidity or temperature, or 
numerous other reasons. Comparisons are presented for 
periods where the major factors were substantially similar, 
but it was impossible to find periods where all factors were 
identical. 


In discussing the*results, the report says in part: “Un- 
doubtedly one chief explanation is the importance of ‘ma- 
chine time’ or machine tending, in many processes.” In 
spinning, for instance, practically the only opportunity for 
the operative to affect output is by the more prompt dis- 
covery and joining of broken threads; since a spinner 
sometimes tends as many as 1,000 spindles and since only 
a few breakages ordinarily occur at any given time, the 
opportunity to inerease output by individual efficiency is 
very limited. 

Of weaving, the report says: 

‘* Weaving presents a somewhat greater opportunity 
for the operative to increase output by his own effort, 
although here again the machine controls. In some 
modern looms the process is almost wholly automatic. 
The mere fact that a single weaver frequently tends 
as many as twenty automatic looms gives a fairly clear 


idea of the limited extent to which weavers can in- 
crease the hourly rate of output.’’ 


Sharp distinetion is made between so-called automatic 
machinery which must be fed by hand and the automat- 
ically fed machinery frequently found in a cotton mill. 
On the former, output ceases when the operative leaves the 
machine; on the latter, production may continue for some 
little time during the absence of the operative unless auto- 
matically stopped by breakage or giving out of the yarn,. 
or accident. In some mills automatic looms are allowed 
to run wholly unattended during the noon hour and for a 
short period after the nominal close of the workday. “The 
difference between efficiency of workers on such machines 
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and on machines which depend absolutely on continuous 
attendance of the operative,’ says the report, “is ap- 
parent.” 

It was a rather general experience that output of piece- 
workers was less affected than that of dayworkers. 

Although the adoption of a 54-hour schedule in northern 
cotton mills resulted in a marked reduction in output, a 
considerable number of northern manufacturers made no 
objection to a 54-hour week. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion of all manufacturers interviewed, however, that any 
further reduction in hours would involve a serious loss in 
output. 

The investigation disclosed an almost complete absence 
of data which would permit of conclusions as to the effect 
of different hiours-of-work schedules on the health of cotton 
mill operatives. Of 109 northern mills filing schedules only 
13 had kept health records of any sort and none of these 
covered a period long enough to indicate the effect of 
changes in hours. 

Even such data as are available as to the general health 
of cotton mill operatives is fragmentary and conflicting. 
The report finds indications in the statistics of the United 
States Census and the United States Bureau of Labor that 
the health of cotton operatives on the whole is rather 
below the average for industrial workers generally. On 
the other hand, it cites a week’s survey made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in certain sections in 
North Carolina which indicated that the health of textile 
workers was definitely better than that of the industrial 
population in that section. : 

The report points out a relatively high occurrence of 
tuberculosis among cotton mill workers but notes that some 
intensive studies of this disease in various industries place 
far more stress on poverty, housing conditions, and per- 
sonal liabits that on conditions inherent in industry. It 
does not, however, attempt to measure the effect of the 
various contributory factors pending further study. In 
this connection it states: 

The absence of satisfactory figures upon which to 
base conclusions is a powerful argument for the keep- 
ing, by employers, of careful and complete records of 
all eases of illness qmong their employees. Indeed 
unless such records are kept there is little prospect 
of reaching conclusions as to the extent and particu- 
larly as to the causes of ill-health among industrial 


workers. 
A feature of the report is a description of processes with 


special reference to the fatigue and health hazards in- 


volved. In summarizing these the report states tliat: 

Heavy labor in a cotton mill is in the main limited 
to lifting, either of bales of cotton, cans of sliver or 
beams of yarn. Most of the other work is light. but 
in some processes constant attention or great agility 
is necessary, and this must be considered in esti- 
mating the degree of fatigue involved. In the case of 
drawing-in, there is the added factor of eye strain and 
the constant sitting required. In numerous oecupa- 
tions, on the other thand, the worker does not have to 
give constant attention and there is considerable 
opportunity for relaxation and even for rest. 

Against this lightness of the work is to be con- 
sidered the noise, the rather high temperatures of 
certain rooms, and the monotony. 

Another feature is a summary table epitomizing, by 
individual establishments, the important information fur- 
nished in response to the Board’s inquiry schedule by 90 
manufacturers who stated the results of reductions in 


work-hours. 
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The accident hazard in the cotton industry is relatively 
low. This is definitely shown by the favorable rating given 
the industry in compensation and liability insurance rate 
manuals, by Census statistics, and by practically all other 
evidence of a similar character. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The general conclusions of the report are: 

Reductions in hours of work in northern cotton mills 
from 58 or 56 to 55 or 54 have in a great majority of 
cases resulted in a substantially proportional decrease 
in output The fact of a decrease is indisputable. Be- 
cause of the large number of influences involved, a 
precise measurement of the effect of any one is almost 
impossible, but the evidence establishes beyond a 
doubt that the reductions in hours were largely re- 
sponsible. In some instances a part of the loss was 
promptly made up by increased efficiency of workers, 
but this experience was not general. Eventually, 
improvements in equipment, in methods of manage- 
ment, and in other respects, often brought total output 
per employee up to that previously attained under a 
longer week. This, however, necessitated a material 
increase in investment. 

Such limited data as are available for southern 
mills indicate that hours in excess of 60 per week 
do not necessarily yield a materially larger output 
than 60 hours. Reductions below a 60-hour schedule, 
however, usually resulted in substantial decreases in 
output. 

There is no convincing evidence that a shortening 
of hours appreciably affected the morale or attitude 
of workers. 

Where machine time controls to such an extent as 
in cotton manufacturing, comparisons of output under 
different hours-of-work schedules are not a reliable 
measure of changes in fatigue. 

There is no available evidence of a significant dif- 
ference in health conditions as between a 54-hour, a 
56-hour, or .a 58-hour schedule. Certain evidence in- 
dicates that the health of cotton mill workers is above 
that for industrial workers in general. Other evidence, 
equally important, indicates just the reverse. In 
particular, there is evidence of a relatively high occur- 
rence of tubereulosis; the extent to which the industry 
itself is responsible, however, is not clear. Where 
results of careful investigation are so conflicting, it is 
obvious that still more extensive research must be 
undertaken before definite conclusions are warranted. 
Any scientific study of relative health conditions, 
moreover, must take account not merely of conditions 
associated with, or inherent in, the industry studied, 
but also of housing conditions, physical types, age, sex, 
habits of the workers. It is hoped to secuere data on 
these points for discussion in a later report covering 
various major industries. 

The scope and purposes of the investigation are further 
set fortli by the Board in a general Foreword, in part as: 
follows: 

The purpose of the investigation is to establish the 
facts of this controversial subject and to present such 
conclusions as are clearly warranted by a scientific 
analysis of these established facts. The investigation 
was not undertaken with the intention of attacking or 
defending a workday of any specific length, but instead 
to assemble the available results of actual experience 
with various hours-of-work schedules. 

_ The discussion of hours of work should be sharply 
distinguished from that of a basic workday. The lat- 
ter is primarily a wages problem, but is often confused 
with the problem of determining what number of hours 
of work per day or per week will be most productive 
without impairing the health ‘of workers. 

_ The problem varies so widely in different indus- 
tries,—because of differences in type of workers, in 
character of product, in management, and particularly 
in the extent to which automatic machine processes 
influence results,—that the experience of any one 
industry must not be taken as representative of indus- 
try in general. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, which is 
composed of seventeen of the most influential national as- 
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investigations of industria] problems of national importance. 
A committee of employers recently selected by the Board 
at the request of the Federal Government is now conferring 
with a committee of the American Federation of Labor on 
a national labor policy. In accordance with a suggestion of 
the Secretary of Labor each committee has selected an addi- 
tional member to represent the public at these conferences. 
The selection of the employers’ committee was ex-President 
‘Taft, who has accepted the invitation. 


Psychology of Environment.* 


BY C. B. LORD. 


Psychology, either accidental or predetermined, is the 
basis of suecessful management. Walter Dill Scott says, 
“The time has come when a man’s knowledge of his business, 
if the larger suecess is to be won, must embrace a knowledge 
of the laws that govern the thinking and acting of those who 
make and sell his products as well as those who buy and 
consume them.” 

A knowledge of these laws enables us, when making 
rules, not to foreast with certainty, of course, but to make 
an inspired guess as to the effect of any cause in advance 
of its execution, and thus to lessen harmful experiments. 

The part of this discussion assigned to me mentions en- 
vironment only, but we must not forget that in this case 
environment has a direct bearing upon heredity, and that 
most of our troubles are psychological. When the wise man 
said that the training of a child began thirty years before 
its birth, he had in mind the physical wellbeing of its 
mother and the moral training of its father, for both of 
_ which, as employers, we are largely responsible. 

As I see my duty, it is to secure maximum efficiency. 
This includes maximum average output, continuity of 
attendance and employment, a minimum of mistakes, and the 
anticipating of future requirements. If this entails analysis 
of mechanical requirements, a clean factory, and surround- 
ings tending to cheerfulness and begetting modesty, then I 
am going to do all these things. If securing the desired 
results necessitated doing the opposite, that would I do. 
Therefore I want to disclaim any benevolent interest and 
put the matter on a practical dollar-and-cents basis. I can 
more readily do this, as it has been my experience that 
maximum of efficiency is secured by attention to the details 
just enumerated, 

We find that contentment in woman is not induced by 
allowing her too great liberty of action, but rather in 
laying down strict rules for her guidance. When she be- 
comes habituated to these rules, she accepts them as logical 
limitations and is content, provided always that they are 
just, equitable, and for her ultimate good. 

Dissatisfaction with surroundings is a prolific cause of 
discontent. The same building, the same old stairs, the same 
machines and the same work contribute to this—unless the 
worker be sister to the ox—in mental fatigue. And as 
these influences are cumulative, a crisis is possible at any 
time, affecting maybe the individual only, perhaps the group 
or mass—trifles, perhaps, and yet such slight irritation has 
caused more murders and started more revolutions than has 
oppression. And so cheerfulness is an important factor. 

The temperament of woman makes her acutely sensitive 
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to color. She is influenced longer by the mourning she 
wears than by the loss of the departed. She also has an 
intuitive desire to decorate herself, and to be opposed to 
surroundings that satisfy the average man. This desire, 
carried too far, is destructive of efficiency, as is also an 
entire lack of it, but we can at least cater to her innate 
delicacy to the extent of having neatness and cleanliness. 
And so in harmony with this idea all machines that are 
operated by girls are painted with a white, oil-proof enamel, 
not as a fad, but to promote cheerfulness. Our floors are 
scrubbed, not impulsively, but regularly. Our toilets are 
clean, not disinfectantly, but soap-and-water clean. It 
would seem beneath the dignity of an executive to be re- 
sponsible for clean toilets, yet it is indicative of his manage- 
ment. 

Personally, I am tending more and more to the conclusion 
that the efficiency of men and women lies as much in their 
mental attitude as in their manual skill. I do not mean by 
this that contentment makes them skillful. It does not, 
but if they possess a certain skill, contentment enhances 
their productive output and lessens their liability to mistake, 
hence increases their efficiency. 

Woman is more self-conscious, probably I should say sex 
conscious, than man. This is indicated by her inherent 
fear of men in general, and her equally inherent desire to 
attract man in particular. In this latter the decorative in- 
stinct comes into play and gets clothes consciousness. While 
it is common to both sexes, it is intensified in woman. 

During investigations which I made as to the influence 
of wages on morality, I came to the conclusion that while 
there was no general connection between the two, where 
immorality did exist it was due to a desire, not for better 
education, or food, or surroundings, but for better clothes 
either to arouse the envy of her fellow-workers by outdress- 
ing them, or to mingle in society beyond one’s means. 

The point of all this is that no woman who is clothes 
conscious in efficient, and any woman who is either not as 
well dressed, or is better dressed than her neighbor, is clothes 
conscious. The obvious answer is uniformity of apparel, 
but with sufficient latitude to permit the exercise of individ- 
ual taste. We have found the remedy by furnishing at cost 
an unfadable blue chambray. I want to emphasize the 
unfadable, for it is this that makes it suceessful, and as the 
waist is the most in evidence, and most abbreviated, we re- 
quire a uniform waist and apron. 

The suecess of the uniform depends upon an absolute 
enforcement of the rule. It is one of the peculiarities of 
feminine psychology that women will obey almost any rule, 
however disagreeable, if it is enforced impartially; but if 
favoritism is shown trouble immediately results. Having in 
mind the pleasure women take in showing their clothes, and 
also that they may want to go shopping on Saturday after- 
noon, we make it optional with our women employees wheth- 
er they wear uniform waists or not on Saturday. 

I mentioned as one of the features of my duties thie en- 
suring of a future supply. Marriages in our plants average 
nearly two per month where both contracting parties are 
employees. These marriages are invariably successful be- 
cause they are the result of observation, one of the other, 
under the most commonplace conditions, and not the result 
of proximity of one to the other, each in his best clothes 
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What the Southern Mills Are Doing. 


Many Southern cotton manufacturers took advantage of 
the appeal of Commissioner of Education Claxton of the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, to at- 
tend the Educational Conference in reference to mill village 
schools, which was held on March 22nd. and 23rd. in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Also, on Mareh 23rd., the Executive Committee of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association held a 
meeting at the Manufacturers’ Club in Charlotte for the 
purpose of selecting a time and place for the summer meet- 
ing of this Association. Ashville, N. C. was selected as 
the place for the meeting, but the fixing of the date for the 
meeting was left to the President and Secretary of thie 
Association and will be announced later. John L. Patter- 
son, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C. is the president and Hunter 
Marshall, of Charlotte is the secretary. 

The War. Savings campaign in North Carolina was 
given a boost by the Executive Committee when they adopt- 
ed a resolution urging the members of the North Carolina 
Manufacturers Association to promote the sale of War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps. The Committee’s resolution 
urged as follows: (1) That members of the association join 
the $1,000 limit elub societies in their respective counties; 
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(2) that they present to each of their employees a War 
Savings certificate, or Thrift Stamp and explain to them 
the nature and the purpose of the War Savings campaign; 
(3) that they have War Savnigs Certificates and Thrift 
Stamps on sale at convenient places about the mill villages. 

The fact that there are more than 400 mills in North 
Carolina and that most of the proprietors of those belong 
to the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
gives some evidence as to the momentum which will be 
given to the war savings campaign if these recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Committee are carried out. As a 
matter of fact, the War Savings Campaign is already well 
under way in many North Carolina mills; one mill president 
expressing it as his belief that approximately 80 per cent 
of his employees were holders of War Savings Certificates. 
The plan adopted by many mills, not only in North Carolina, 
but also in other sections of the South, is to offer the em- 
ployees a bonus in the form of the first and last Thrift 
Stamp on the card in order to induce additional savings. 
This makes each War Saving Stamp cost the individual 50 
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cents less than the actual Government figures and as a 
result tends to a more rapid accumulation of Thrift 
Stamps and a greater amount of individual interest thereby. 

The Southern Manufacturing Company of Athens, Ga. 
is to double its plant for the manufacture of cloth and 
will expend approximately $250,000 on new machinery and 
buildings for this purpose. John Hill of Atlanta is the 
engineer in charge. The new machinery will include a 
thousand additional spindles with the necessary prepara- 
tory machinery and about 150 looms. 

The Alexander Manufacturing Company of Forest City, 
N. C. which was recently’ mentioned as organized with a 
capitalization of $200,000, will build a $10,000 spindle mill 
for the manufacture of hosiery yarns. J. F. Alexander is 
president and J. R. Moore, secretary and treasurer. 

The Fieldale Plant of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company, which is located at Fieldale, Va., is ex- 





PLANT OF THE Swirr Mra. Co., CoLumBus, Ga. 
pending nearly two million dollars for the first unit of 


its Fieldale plant and village. 75,000 spindles with the 
accompanying preparatory machinery and looms will be 
the machinery installed at the start. The ultimate plans 
eall for four similar units making in all 300,000 spindles 
with the accompanying equipment. E. S. Draper, the land- 
seape architect of Charlotte, N. C. has been retained by this 
company for mill village development, while the entire super- 
vision is under the persona] management of W. R. Lynch, 
representing the company. 

The Highland Park Mill No. 3 at Charlotte, N. C. is 
equipping the village with electric lights. 

The Pineville Mill of the Chadwick-Hoskins Company 
will build an addition to one end of the mill building to 
contain additional earding machinery which has already 
been ordered. 

It is reported that an additional mill to be equipped with 
six thousand spindles and accompanying machinery is to be 
built by the Linn Company of Landis, N. C. and that this 
equipment has been ordered and the capital stock of the 
company increased to allow for the enlargement. 

The Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., manufac- 
turers of drills and sheetings, have made extensive improve- 
ments at their plant, including the construction of a new 
addition to the cloth room. Two thirty-six inch napping 
machines have been installed in the addition. 
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Cotton mills of the Kentucky district are being kept 
very busy at the present time, and as a rule are operating 
as close to capacity as labor conditions, and traffic con- 
ditions will permit. There is an excellent demand for cot- 
ton warps and yarns, mop yarns, ete., and apparently the 
high price of cotton goods is having no effect on the econ- 
sumption. 

The increased use of cotton in fabrics used in suitings 
ete., is shown by reports of the dry cleaning industry, 
which is being forced to install special wet washing ma- 
chinery to wash textiles which contain a pereentage of cot- 
ton woven with wool. Gasoline will remove dirt, ete., from 
wool. but it won’t touch cotton, and as a result soap and 
water has to be resorted to. 

The Louisville Cotton Mills Co., 
a new addition to its plant, which will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $35,000, and which will increase the present floor 
capacity by nearly 50,000 square feet. A three story brick 
building is being erected. However, the company does not 
expect to install any additional machinery, but is planning 
to rearrange its machinery to better advantage and to in- 
erease capacity by keeping material moving through its 
plant in one direction, thus facilitating operations. 

The MeCord Co., of Louisville, large manufacturers of 
cotton mop yarns, is operating on a twenty-four hour 
basis at its plant at Grahampton, Ky., which was built 
last year following a fire which destroyed the old ‘building. 
At that time the company took over the plant of the 
Kentueky Cotton Yarn Co., at Louisville, later moving the 
machinery to Grahampton, where operating ean be done 
much more cheaply due to natural water power. 

The labor situation is one that is giving the manufac- 
turers considerable trouble at the present time, it being 
almost impossible to obtain full forces or competent help. 
There is a general demand for male labor, which has be- 
come very searce since the draft, and which will probably 
be still worse following the second call. The scarcity of 
males has resulted in women being employed in various 
positions in which they have not been used previously, and 


has started work on 


wages have been forced up accordingly. A manufacturer 
in Eastern Kentucky realizing the great need of keeping all 
employees on the job during a time when full forces can 
hardly be had, has inaugurated a system under which he 
is now paying a bonus of $5 for each full month that each 
man works, this. resulting in its costing an employee at least 
$7 to $8 to lay off for a single day or half day. This sys- 
tem has proven very effective it is said. 

Thomas 8. Tuley, secretary-treasurer of tlie Louisville 
Cotton Mills Co., of Louisville, as chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Kentucky Manufacturers’ & Ship- 
pers’ Association, is leading a fight against the enactment of 
an eight hour working law in the state, which provides that 
eight hours shall be the working day for all but agricul- 
turists and domestics. Three bills have been introduced, the 
Thornton House bill, 18; the Bays House Bill, 172; and 
the Leach Senate bill, 227. The former and the latter are 
sister measures, and are very dangerous, while the Bays 
bill is aimed ehiefly at manufacturers, construction com- 
panies, railroads and mine operators. The Thornton bill 
has been favorably reported to the legislature by the com- 
mittee, and has passed its second reading and is now on the 
This bill reads as foilows 

“An act providing in all contracts for labor or service, 
eight hours shall constitute and be a day. 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky: 

-“That in all contracts for labor and services, in any 
trade, occupation or profession, save and except domestic 
and agricultural pursuits, eight hours shall be deemed a 
day’s work, and the measure or standard for the purpose 
of reckoning the compensation for services for all employees 
who are now or who may hereafter be employed in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

“That no employer, contractor, or sub-contractor whose 
duty it is to employ, direct or control the services of any 
employee, shal] require such employee to work more than 
eight hours in any one day, unless such employee is engaged 
in agricultural or domestic service, or unless by agreement 
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such employee agree to work more than eight hours in one 
day to shorten the last day of the week, except in cases 
ef emergency endangering life or property: and that for 
any time in excess of forty-eight hours such employee works 
he shall receive and be paid in addition to his regular pay, 
not less than his pro rata and fifty per cent thereof in 
addition thereto. 

“That any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall 
be fined not less than $10.00 nor more than $50.00 in the 
discretion of the court.” 

Employers in every line of business are waging a 
fight against this bill, through the Kentucky Employers 
Association, various trade organizations and individually. 
The retailers are being compelled to work.through the asso- 
ciation quietly, as are, also, the newspapers for fear of 
turning organized labor against them. An eight hour law 
at this time would work a great hardship due to the general 
searcity of labor, and every effort is being made to pre- 
vent its passage. 

The let up in building operations has not affected the 
demand for braided sash cord, or twisted cotton ropes ac- 
cording to the Puritan Cordage Mills, which has been operat- 
ing day and night forces for the past three years. The 
company within the past year enlarged its spinning and 
carding department about 20 per cent, and is now crowded 
for capacity, and will probably still further increase its 
plant during the coming year. 

Obtaining sufficient quantities of steam coal to keep op- 
erations going at full tilt, has been quite some problem this 
winter, but at the present time thie mills are obtaining full 
supplies without difficulty, although there is no indication 
of their being able to renew their coal contracts which 
generally expire about April 1. So far the fuel adminis- 
tration has said practically nothing about summer prices for 
stocking coal or for making contracts for future delivery. 

The Cedartown Cotton & Export Company of Cedar- 
town, Ga. have recently completed nineteen new cottages for 
the operatives. These have ‘been eauipped with sewage 
facilities, lights, water, ete. Electric lights have been placed 
in some of the village streets and some cement walks and 
cutters are being put in. A new picker room 56 x 108 
feet is being erected for Mill No. 2 and a number of new 
cards are being added in the old picker room. A large part 
of the product of this mill is double carded yarns. 

The Chinnabee Cotton Mill at Talladega, Ala., have 
completed the new warehouse and power house on which 
work has been going on and are now building a new 
opener room which will be connected to the warehouse. All 
the Houses in the village have been newly painted and 
electric lights are soon to be installed in both streets and 
houses it is understood. 

A large number of new three to six room cottages are 
being built at Mavworth, N. C. in the new mill village of 
the Mayworth Mill. 

The Wateree Mills at Camden, S. C. are building twenty 
new houses for their operatives. 

The Santee Mills at Orangeburg, S. C. are installing 
new maple flooring and are to equip their mill with a 
humidifier system and a heating system. This mill has 
recently added one new speeder and reclothed a number 
of ecards. Other work done at these mills inclnde the 
repainting of all the operatives’ houses, both inside and 
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out, and the erection of some new houses. The mill itself 
has also been painted and it is reported that they are 
building a new slasher room. 

The control of the Mills Manufacturing Company of 
Greenville, S. C., has passed to Allen J. Graham and his 
associates, M. R. Reeves and Mr. Carr, both of New York, 
at a price understood to be $275 per share. A very con- 
siderable proportion of the stock is said to be involved in 
the transfer. The interests of the heirs of the late Capt. 
O. P. Mills, founder of the mill, and of the late W. B. 
Moore, its president, have also been purchased. 

All Southern stockholders have the option of selling their 
stock at the rate of $275 per share, if they desire to do 
so. The purehase price represents about $18 per spindle, 
while it is understood that the total considerations is in the 
neighborhood of $600.000. 

Mr. Graham is well known in the cotton manufacturing 
life of the Piedmont section. He is secretary and treasurer 
of Camperdown Mill and president of the Enoree Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Reeves has been selling agent 
for the Mills Manufacturing Company for the past three 
years. Mr. Carr is a well known capitalist of New York. 


New England Mill Situation. 


Difficulties and restrictions are plentiful in cotton manu- 
facturing circles but a firm spirit is being maintained in 
overcoming or meeting them. Fuel is becoming obtain- 
able at last, and transportation troubles are no longer strang- 
ling shipments. Through the assistance of the various 
boards at Washington progress was made in March toward 
bringing forward some 600 carloads of delayed cotton from 
St. Louis, and cleaning up the congestion of cotton, New 
England bound, held at New York as a result of vessel 
searcity. 

The expected wage advances are beginning again. the 
mills at Manchester, N. H., having followed closely an 
advance of 10 per cent in the wages of operatives an- 
nounced a little earlier in Lawrence, Mass. Demands are 
expected in southern New England in excess of 10 per cent, 
partly as a consequence of the decision of the national ar- 
bitrators against the last contention of Fall River operatives 
for a 15 per cent advance. A more recent wage arbitration 
in that city resulted in a concession of eight hours a day for 
mill firemen, following The leathers, 
printers, and finishers, maintain schedules of 


wages, advances being given when they are necessary to 


a few day’s strike. 
no longer 


retain the services of desirable workers tempted constantly 
by many forms of profitable war work outside of textile 
fields. ; 

The great rise in prices for cotton goods has minimized 
the actual importance of wage costs as compared with pre- 
war conditions. In 1914 the percentage of labor cost in 
a pound of print cloths, based on the selling price, was 
about 33, while at today’s selling cost, the percentage of 
labor cost is down to hardly a half of 33. Under the eir- 
cumstances some manufacturers say they can do nothing 
except to pay, and think about the result afterward. If 
wages are raised during the life of a government contract, 
the government shows a willingness to make an allowance 
for it in the price. 

Labor is not plentiful even with the very high wages 
offered. A section of workers in nearly every mill may 
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be relied upon to work with a patriotic will in getting out 
the goods destined for war purposes, while on the other 
hand, there are many workers who are content to take things 
easy while work is so plentiful and so remunerative. So 
long as the war lasts, the labor problem will continue be- 
fore manufacturers as one of the great uncertainties of 
production. 

The shortage is really greater at finishing plants of 
various sorts than in many of the other mills. This is 
explained by the langer proportion of male help demanded, 
and the generally larger percentage of foreign labor employ- 
ed. Some plants are running in full with an abundance 
of war work ahead. Others are running from 60 to 70 per 
cent, with a few weeks business aliead, the irregularity being 
due to many causes, of which varying demands for fancy 
cloths is but one. The job printers are less active than 
the large corporation printers. The piece dye plants are 
busier than the bleaching plants in some instances, and not 
in others. There are some bleacheries that are exceedingly 
busy notably those in Rhode Island, Maine, and in the 


smaller centers. Plants located contiguous to camps or 


munition plants are having all sorts of difficulty in finding 
steady help, while some of the smaller plants, in country 


sections are doing very well with help quite settled. This 
is an overturning of the pre-war experience, when city 
life attracted the workers and the larger bleacheries were 
able at all times to rely upon a floating population. 

An advance in rates for the catrying of piece goods 
has been secured by the railroads and this may help a 
little in moving goods faster. In the years when rail- 
roads were not managed by the government, this feature 
would be of large importance in assisting the »perations 
of the bleacheries and finishing plants located in this sec- 
tion. Manufacturers are constantly urging the government 
authorities to make a larger use of the water routes be- 
tween New England and the South in the interchange of 
cotton goods and cotton. 

The market has undergone a most striking change in 
the interval. Fine combed yarn goods have advanced in 
price phenomenally. A standard 40-inch lawn that opened 
the year priced around 124% cents has since sold at 18 cents 
a yard for delivery up to September. The New Bedford 
mills have had a great plenty of business offered to them. 
Government orders for cloths of various constructions for 
aeroplane purposes have been increasing and the rush of 
civilians to have much delayed orders accepted has been 
of a feverish character. On the other hand, the business 
offered on print cloths and similar fabrics has been far in 
excess of mill capacity. Here too, government orders as- 
sume a factor of much larger consequence than manufac- 
turers were thinking about two months ago. 

The government order for bandage cloths, 230,000,000 
yards, was sub-divided after some difficulty, so that sou- 
thern mills accepted the wider and coarser 8.20 yard goods, 
and the Fall River, New Bedford and outlying mills agreed 
to make the lighter weight goods, running down to 14 yards 
to the pound. Another large government order was placed 
for 27,000,000 yards of 3.25 yard sheetings, and 38% inch 
64 x 60 print cloths, with the American Printing Company 
and the Pacifie mills, the goods to be used for raincoat- 
ings. This business seemed to drive civilian buyers wild 
and it was finally necessary for mills and their agents to 
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withdraw to prevent a rise that could only result in disaster. 

Wide print cloths, 38% inch 64 x 60s went to 164% 
cents a yard, from 12% cents at the first of the year. 
Narrow print cloths went to 12 cents for 27 inch 64 x 60s, 
and at that figure only very limited lots could be found. 
Sateens, twills, and many of the staple convertibles, ad- 
vanced so fast that mills ceased to make general quotations. 
They would sell only on individual offers. At this time it 
is feared that the government may step in and suggest 
some form of price fixing to the end that a break down 
shall not oceur at the consuming end of trade when the 
eurrent high prices must be passed on over the retail 
counters. 

Staple prints have been advanced to 181% cents a yard, 
while 64 x 60 percales have sold as high as 2214 cents a 
yard. Orders for printed goods made by the large printers 
have been in excess of the possible supply this side of July. 
The export shipments have been large for three months, 
the December shipments alone amounting to 27,000,000 
yards. Bleached cottons were advanced to a basis of 23% 
cents a yard for Lonsdales and 25 cents for Fruit of the 
Loom goods. Tickings have sold as high as 4214, cents 
a yard for 8 oz., staple goods. Denims have sold on a 
basis of 39 cents for the best grades of Hastern 2.20s, 
indigo. 

These prices make new records and even at the high 
figures buyers have not been able to get all they would 
take. Brown sheetings rose to a basis of 25 cents for 3-yard 
goods and 26 cents for the few standards that are made 
in eastern mills. These goods are made of very clean 
yarns for suiting rather than general sheeting purposes. 

The gingham markets have showed no decline and in fact 
where sales have been made at all, seconds have brought 
more than firsts commanded a month ago. Orders are not 
being taken on staple ginghams as mills have more business 
in hand than they ean complete for months to come. There 
is a great plenty of business to be had on any of the yarn 
dyed fabries if mills could take it and complete it. 

The activity in fine goods of combed yarns has been 
unlike anything known in recent years. Converters began 
to lose confidence in the cloths as early as last October, and 
many of them sold out stocks of gray goods expecting to 
buy them in at their convenience. It was estimated by 
many of the converters that the fine goods mills would have 
little to do in war times and some manufacturers had 
that opinion. As the prices on print cloth yarn goods be- 
gan to rise it began to be plain that fine combed yarn cloths 
were relatively very cheap. By the middle of February the 
turn came with a rush and mills found themselves able to 
dictate the price situation as never before. 

Such eloths as fine nainsooks, irdia linens, fine batistes, 
and lawns, to say nothing of organdies, voiles, and poplins, 
eame into a demand unlike anvthing anticipated bv the 
converters when the year opened and mills have been forced 
in a number of instances to lessen their usual allotments 
of goods sold regularly under established brands. At this 
time the indications are that fine goods will show as hand- 
some profits for the next six to eight montlis as any of 
the sheetings or print cloths. 

Quilt mills have been doing a better business of late. 
About all of the quilt mills in this section have some 
looms running on light weight duck for the government so 
that the normal output of fine bedspreads is eut down. There 
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is considerable war business offered on quilts for hospital 
purposes and together with the demand that naturally comes 
from people who are making more money than usual be- 
cause of war, there is an offset to the economies practiced 
by those who use quilts freely in ordinary times. Prices 
are not as high relatively as many other goods but as a rule 
there is demand enough to care for everything made. 

Constant pressure is being brought to bear upon mills 
that can make napped goods of any kind, to increase their 
output and their deliveries. Cotton blanket mills have ad- 
vanced their prices as much as 30 per cent since the first 
of the year. The largest mills have more work in hand than 
they ean complete before November. The shortage of can- 
ton flannels continues and many of the staple domets are 
in constant demand. No business to speak of is being done 
on them as agents simply cannot handle any more unless 
some sort of night operations are undertaken. 

New England manufacturers no longer balk at any price 
quoted on eotton. Owing to the shortage of transportation 
facilities, many of them have been forced into the spot 
markets during the past two months or more, and they 
are convinced that the staple is none too plentiful even when 
eash is offered for many grades. Nothing is heard now 
about price fixing as a necessity in the matter of cotton, and 
in fact there is more effort to prevent cotton goods prices 
from going higher than there is to do anything that will 
tend to stunt the planting of the staple in southern fields. 


Cotton Comment. 
BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, March 22nd., 1918. 


Notwithstanding there being no improvement in the 
shipping situation by rail or water as yet, the market gradu- 
ally advaneed during the past month, scoring a rise of 
about 3 cents, or $15 per bale, by reaching the highest levels 
of the season. 

The stimulating influence was the firmness of Southern 
spots. It appears that there is a great scarcity of desirable 
white cotton in last year’s crop, due to it being composed 
of a large quantity of stained and tinged cotton, the result 
of damage by early killing frosts last autumn. 

Receipts have been comparatively heavy of late, but had 
no unfavorable effect on values. Indications are that the 
movement to market will continue free. 

Exports have been disappointing, but were lost sight of 
as a market influence for the present. Shipments to Europe 
from the United States the past week were only 30,000 
bales vs 75,000 for corresponding week last year, since 
August 1st. only 3,108,000 against 4,286,000 to even date 
last season. 

Takings by spinners of the world have been smaller thian 
anticipated also. So far this season mills of the world 
have taken only 8,317,000 bales of American vs 9,983,000 
to even date one year ago. 

The statistical position of the staple has weakened to 
such an extent that the world’s visible of American is 
only 174,000 bales smaller than last year, whereas in Decem- 
ber it was 1,400,000 less than last season. Of all kinds 
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the world’s visible to-day is larger than one year ago—4,- 
550,000 compared with 4,432,000. 

The greater portion of the world’s visible supply is in 
the United States; in fact it is larger than at this time 
last year. In Europe the supply of raw cotton is searce 
owing to the want of tonnage to import. As a result con- 
sumption is being reduced abroad. In England mills, except 
those working on government orders, are operating only 50 
per cent of normal. 

Naturally prices are relatively higher for spots and 
goods in Europe than they are in America, although values 
are very high in this country. Unless the shipping situa- 
tion improves indications are that prices will be higher 
abroad. This feature does not strengthen the position of 
the Southern spot holder, although he may think it does, 
because if stocks are allowed to accumulate in the South 
for want of ships to export, they are bound to have a de- 
pressing influence eventually, especially if prospects for 
the new crop improve in Texas. 

For all that we know, cotton may be worth $2 per 
pound in Germany, but since it is impossible to ship to 
that country, the unusual high price there would be of no 
benefit to the South. In other words it looks as though there 
will be more than enough of last year’s crop to go around 
this season because of the poor shipping situation. As a 
matter of fact the old crop, including [inters, points to 
about 12,500,000 bales, whereas spinners takings for the 
season are now running on a basis of only 11,945,000 bales. 

As regards new crop prospects, there is no improve- 
ment to speak of in Texas owing to the want of a general, 
heavy rain in that state to put a good season in the 
ground. There were some beneficial rains in Texas last 
month, but not enough, and the precipitation thus far this 
month has been very light. However, there is ample time 
still to make a good crop in Texas if the needed moisture 
is provided soon. 

In the central and eastern portions of the cotton region 
satisfactory progress is reported in preparing for the new 
erop, sales of fertilizers are reported large, and present 
indications are for a substantial inerease in the cotton acre- 
age over last season’s area. 

Tn conclusion will say that we think prices are near the 
top for the present, perhaps for the season, as prospects 
for the new crop will be a market influence in the future. 
Rain in Texas, general and heavy, would improve prospects 
for the next crop wonderfully. 


The Yarn Market. 


In these columns last month comment was made con- 
cerning the new rules placed in force by the Hard Yarn 
Spinners’ Association that were to go into effect on the 
first of March. Despite the rnmors of compromise that were 
heard from time to time after the adoption of these rules 
by the spinners; Carl H. Hart of the Hard Yarn Spinners’ 
Association stated most emphatically that there would be no 
compromise in any shape or manner. 

The opening of the month brought a decided improve- 
ment over previous weeks in the Philadelphia yarn market 
and local manufacturers, as well as many from out of town, 
showed more interest in yarns and bought more freely than 


for some time past. Yarns for spot deliveries was in good 
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demand and there was generous buying for future shipment. 
Receipts of yarn by both rail and water were improving and 
conditions generally looked much brighter. 

The Yarn Dealers Association announced during this 


a firm stand on the question of 


period that they had taken 
b. mill 


freight on yarns and that they would not buy f. o 
station. 

Combed yarns in both single and ply lagged behind the 
carded yarns in the early part of the month. There was 
some demand for combed mercerized, but it was not general 
and it attracted little attention. Sales of carded yarns 
on cones in from 50,000 to 200,000 pound lots were made 
for future deliveries and at prices that, in many instances, 
showed stiff advances. There were more inquiries for carded 
weaving yarn than during any other period for some time 
past and the sales indicated larger quantities and higher 
prices. 

Despite the weak statistical position of the raw staple, 
the price continued to advance and because of this spinnners 
are very cautious about selling for future delivery without 
naming a good stiff price in accordance with the raw 
material market and immediately covering on their orders. 

Along in the middle of the month there was some increase 
in the demand for combed yarns and prices stiffened con- 
siderably. Heavy orders for carded yarns on cones were 
received from New York State knitters, but Eastern spin- 
ners took care of most of this business, little of it going 
to Southern mills. 

As the month closes knitting yarns remain 
though much of the local Pennsylvania buying was for 
spots. Western manufacturers are believed to be in a bet- 
ter position than Eestern knitters insofar as stocks of yarn 
are concerned. Combed to be firmer in 


price and weavers seem to be showing more activity than for 


active al- 


yarns continue 
some time past. 

One of the features of the varn market for the month 
was the report of the organization of a new yarn distribut- 
ing company N. C. to be known as the 
Mauney-Steel Yarn Company. Fifteen mills are interested 
in this organization, the capital stock of which is $500,000. 
$138.000 was raised by subscription among the mills and 
the directors expect to allow other subscriptions until $200, 
000 is placed in the treasury. 

The officers of the company are: D. H. Mauney, 
Shoals, president ; Phil S. Steel, Philadelphia, vice-president ; 
J. 8. P. 


at Cherryville, 


Long 


John J. George, Cherryville, second vice-president; 
Mass., treasurer; and D. A. Rudisill, 
Additional directors are: Dr. O. G. 
B. M. Spratt, Jr., Maiden; Mareus 
and D. W. Aderholdt, Henry 
manager, and John J. 


Carpenter, Boston, 
Cherryville, secretary. 
Falls, Kings Mountain; 
L. Mauney, Cherryville; 
River. Phil S. Steel is 
George, Southern representative. 

The subscribers to the capital stock are W. A. Mauney, 
J. S. Mauney, S. A. Mauney, S. S. Mauney, D. H. Mauney, 
M. L. Mauney, John J. George, D. A. Rudisill, Dr. W. H. 
Houser, J. C. Ballard, Dr. O. G. Falls, F. Dilling, B. M. 
Spratt, Jr., P. Costner, J. Ed. Kale, B. C. Lineberger, 
D. W. Aderholdt, Hi. S. Phil S. Steel, Frank 
Felsburg, and J. S. P. 

The promotion of the company was largely due to the 
efforts of D. A. Rudisill and John J. George, both of whom 
will have charge of the Southern business with offices at 


ceneral 


Robinson, 


Carpenter. 


Cherryville. 
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J. S. P. Carpenter is a graduate of the A. & E. College 
at Raleigh, was for several years a superintendent of cot- 
ton mills and resigned a government position to accept work 


in the new company. 
‘ollowing are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 


market: 
Southern Single Skeins. 
4s to 8s @ 53% 
12s te ee eee  S414,@55 
16s +++ +S e@ St 
248 - ‘Sule | 
30s 60 
; Southern Single Warps. 
es 54% @55 
12s @ 56% 
16s 
268 
40s . 72 @73 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
@ 54 9-4 slack 
8-3-4 hard twist. .52 53 
Seuthons Two-Ply Skeins. 
55 @55% 
56% @57 
59 % @60 
62 @62% 
61 @62 
75 @76 
@$1.05 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
ee eter eS 55% @56 CS SRR lg 
57% @58 58% @59 
«alow a 0s ee 3 } BE. caer veceoevsese 62 @62% 
| 


55% @56 
57% @58 
60% @61 
62% @63 

@69 


@62% 62% @63 
@63% Baad nes hands OF 75 @76 
@97 | 
Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
@62% | @ 64 
@65 ae Ree re 78 @79 
@$1.00 | 
“Two- Ply Combed Peeler’ Skeins. 
@T2 P. Ml tad aus é bs 60 5 8 75 
@ 82 ee SA Seer re 90 
eae ee ee $1.10 @$1.12 
FR ea Te err a $1.40 @$1.45 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
‘ eebektcet °° BOB vct ct codseceswat 56% @57 
12s 7 @57T% SOS. . 25s hove tie vO ee 
@58%4 | “eee ee 
@60 | 60% @61 
@63 | 64 @64% 
@67 | 76 @T7T7 


@ 64 | 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
BOS... . sansinn unin see a 2 Bs ova dadescnec se eee 
EGS cccccccccssesee.. een 59 @59% 
! 


64% @65 
eee oye 81% @82% 


Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 


@65% 65% @ 66 
@67 % 


@71 
@77 
@88 


@76 
@92 


@66% | 
68% @68 | 
@73 | 

} 


@81 
| 


Lancashire Notes. 


BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 

Another census of cotton stocks has been taken by the 
Cotton Control Board, the third since the Board was set 
up. This last was taken on February 2nd and as in the 
previous cases included all cotton in sight. The results 
showed that the position in regard to supplies had some- 
what improved since the previous census in October last. 
The following are the figures showing the total supplies in 
the various classes and the weekly consumption returned 
the figures in brackets indicating the 
East In- 


on February 2nd, 
latter: American, 685,983 bales (47,800 bales) ; 
dian, 149 bales (1,750 bales) ; Egyptian and Peruvian, 277,- 
422 bales (7,400 bales); Sea Island and West Indian, 6,- 
305 bales (200 bales); Sundries, 35,161 bales (1,500 bales). 
The detailed figures showed that in mills and warehouses 
there were 209,945 bales of American as compared with 
131,779 at the end of October. There were, however, only 
75,165 bales at Liverpool which were unsold, as against 
(Continued on page 423.) 
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Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 
BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 
PART FORTY. 


Figure 179 is a very attractive fabric developed in 
white warp and green filling, both yarns being 2/20’s mer- 
eerized cotton. It is a striped pattern, the stripes run- 
ning lengthwise as usual, or nearly so, for tlie sake of 
economy in weaving and suitability in use. The design is 
illustrated at W, Fig. 180, from which it will be seen that 





Fig. 179. 


there are two repeats in the way of the filling, but only 
one in the way of the warp. There are therefore 104 
threads and 8 picks in the unit weave. 

The stripes of the pattern vary in width as well as in 
weave, Thus, the broad- 
est stripe occupies 48 threads, 24 of 
these threads appear at the beginning, and the remaining 


but they are constant in the sett. 
and in the design 


The weave used is the 8-thread imita- 
gauze. At the right-hand side of this stripe—that 
is after the 24thi thread in the design—is a narrow stripe 
of 8 threads, and this portion is developed by the 4 up, 


24 are at the end. 
tion 


yon 
Z 
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Fig. 180. 





4 down twill, the threads of which are arranged in sateen 
order, that is, the threads from the straight twill appear 
in the order 3, 6, 1, 4, 7, 2, 5 and 8 on the design paper. 
This weave finishes on the 32nd thread, and then the next 
16 threads form a herring-bone or arrow-head stripe devel- 
oped by the same 4 up, 4 down twill, but on both sides 
of this herring-bone twill design, the twill is in the straight 
order; 8 threads twilling to right and 8 threads twilling 
to left. 


The effect produced on the corresponding part of the 
cloth in Fig. 179 by the threads in sateen order running 
into the thread in the 4 up, 4 down straight twill to right 
order, is very effective. This effect is due to the fact that 
the last thread of the sateen stripe, and the first thread of 
the straight twill to right stripe, are developed by adjoin- 
ing threads of the 4 up, 4 down straight-twill weave. It 
is not difficult to see that a more gradual change could have 
been obtained if it had been desired. 

The junction between the straight twill to the left, and 
the design on threads 49 to 80 inclusive, is made by cutting 
threads. This latter stripe on 32 threads is also made by 
rearranging the threads of the 4 up, 4 down straight twill 
in the order shown. It will be noticed that all the threads 
from 49 to 80 twill to right, but they do so in groups of 
four. The first thread of each group euts with the last 
thread of the preceding group. 

In the present state, the cloth contains 48 threads per 
inch, and 52 picks per inch. Two different methods of 
drafting the harnesses are shown respectively at X and Z. 
If the draft at X is chosen, then 12 harnesses would be 
required as indicated at Y. But if the draft Z is used, 
only 10 harnesses will be required as at A. Although the 
draft Z requires only 10 harnesses, it is quite evident that 
the draft is much more irregular the 48 threads in 
the imitation gauze part than that for the same 48 threads 


need 


for 


would, clearly, depend upon circumstances which 


not be diseussed here. 


(To be contimued.) 
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Working Up a Schedule for Card Rooms. 
BY “THE SPEED MAN.” 


In a mill situated in New England, working on a gov- 
ernment order, there seemed to be a difficulty in getting 
the proper production per room called for by the existing 
manufacturing schedule. Some of the supervisors. claimed 
that the production called for was too large, while other 
supervisors could get the required production and over it. 
To settle the question, the agent of the mill decided to get 
first hand data upon the subject. The process he used was 
as follows: 

A man was secured to take tthe running speed of all 
cards and roving frames in the mills. The speed of the 
driving pulley was taken very carefully, and then the gear 
train necessary to figure the speed of the front roll speed 
and the spindle speed, was taken. With ‘this data at hand, 
if the hank roving was changed, it was only necessary to 
know the new twist gear to find thie new front roll speed. 
In taking this data it was found that the same type and 
size of machines were running at different speeds in differ- 
ent rooms. This was remedied as far as possible in order 
to get a standard spindle speed for the same size and type 
On the ecards, the speed of the doffer and cylin- 
der were made as nearly uniform as possible throughout 
the mills. 

The speed of the front rolls ‘of each machine having 


The 


speed man was given a stop watch, and instructed to time 


of frame. 


been worked out and tabulated, the test was started. 


the filling of a sliver can on ten different cards in each 
room. The can was judged full by the man who happened 
to be tending that card. In each case the average judg- 
ment of regular workers was taken, for they are the ones 
that do the judging ordinarily. The can was weighed 
empty, and its weight with the time it was put in the coiler 
was marked on ‘the outside with chalk. The can was again 
weiglied when full, and the time noted when taken out of 
the coiler; the weight of cotton carded in a certain length 
of time was thus obtained. In case there was an end broken 
down in the test, the sliver on the floor was collected and 
weighed and charged up to floor waste for card in question. 


This process was gone througli in each card room. 

When all the data had thus been secured, the agent 
wrote a note to each supervisor of a ecard room asking each 
to send to him a statement giving his best judgment as to 
just how many minutes a week each ecard in his room was 
stopped for grinding, cleaning, starting up, stopping, re- 
pairs, changing cans, stripping, waiting for laps, setting 


sereens and flats; each item to be estimated separately. The - 


whole time added for during a week to be 
subtracted from the 3240 minutes in the full week to find 
the individua] judgment of each overseer as to the actual 
running time of the ecards in his room per week. Working 


up the rate of production of the cards found by the testing 


stoppage 


of ten cards, the agent got a figure which was based on the 
opinion of the supervisor, and upon the actual running 
conditions in his particular room. 

The roving machinery was then taken, and the following 
data was collected. The speed man was instructed to get 
the time to fill a set on slubber, intermediates, fine frames, 
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and jacks, for eacli hank roving, four frames of each hank 
roving being operated by four different operators, if pos- 
sible, to be timed in each room. Also the time to doff each 
machine and the number of spindles on that machine. The 
time taken to piece up ends was included in the time for the 
completion of a set. From the time the set was full, until 
the frame was started again was the time for doffing. The 
number of each frame was noted, and was connected to the 
speed list later. 

The agent then secured a fair estimate from the super- 
visors, as in the ease of the card rooms, as to time stopped 
per week for cleaning, oiling, repairs, waiting for bobbins, 
doffing, and time to complete a set for the different hank 
rovings. The time to clean and oil and repair in a week 
was added together and subtracted from 3240 minutes in 
the week to find the actual running time, while their figures 
for the time to complete a set, and to doff it, were used to 
judge their knowledge and ability. These figures also were 
a eheck upon the speed man’s data to a_certain extent. 

If, for instance, a supervisor gave a figure for oiling, 
cleaning, ete., as 185 minutes a week, that left 3055 min- 


SLUBBER PRODUCTION. 
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Hank Roving = 42 Hank. 

Number of frames —4. 

Number of spindles = 76. 

Average hanks per week estimated production per frame 
= 74.07. 

Average pounds per week estimated production per 
frame = 11,258 pounds. 

Weekly estimated production for 4 frames = 
pounds. 


45,032 
A Sampte Data SHEBRT. 


utes a week to be running and doffing. The agent found 
that on a certain slubber frame in one room that it took 
47 minutes to fill a set, and 6 minutes to doff it; that gave 
a cyele of 53 minutes. If there were 3055 minutes a week 
to complete such cycles, then there could be 57.7 cycles a 
week. As the frame was stopped while doffing, and it took 
6 minutes to doff, then the frame was stopped 346.2 min- 
utes a week for doffing. This number added to the 185 
minutes allowed by the supervisor for oiling and cleaning, 
was the total time stopped per week. 3240 — 531 = 2709 
minutes that the frame wes running. Now, as he knew the 
front roll speed and the hank roving running, and the run- 
ning time per week, it was a simple matter to figure the 
production for that frame with that operative running it. 
Taking the average of four frames with four different 
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operatives running them, gave him a figure which repre- 
sented what the supervisor could get from a slubber frame 
per week. 

If a production schedule was based upon tliese tests, 
the supervisor couldn’t kick because he based his own 
estimates of time, and the agent based his ideas on facts 
taken directly from each room. If, in making up his figure 
for time the supervisor purposely made his figures low, to 
make them look good, it counted against him by increasing 
his production time, while if he tried to cut down his produc- 
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tion requirements by making the time estimates high, the 
superintendent eould rightly begin to investigate as to why 
it takes this man so much longer than the man in the next 
room. 

The man taking the speeds and the time data must make 
it a point to hand in the results just as he finds them, not 
This 


retical, but only mathematical, in that it uses practical 


as they would look the best. scheme is not theo- 


figures taken from actual running conditions. A sample 


sheet of data on a slubber is given. 
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The After-Treatment of Sulphur Dyes. 
BY A. F. MUSGRAVE, 


At the present time, owing to the enormous anount of 
cotton material being dyed for the Government, there are 
probably more mills working on sulphur dyes than ever be- 
fore. Many of the dyers have had no previous experience 
with sulphur dyes and have therefore liad considerable 
trouble in matching shades, the difficulty being due to the 
fact that sulphur dyes in general require after-treatments 
whieh are not necessary with the direct dyes. Every dyer 
who has had experience on sulphur colors knows of the big 
change in shade which results after the goods are dried and 
hiave lain around for some days. This shade change is 
due to a gradual oxidation of the dyestuff by the oxygen of 
the air, the dyestuff having been part!y reduced by the 
reducing action of the sodium sulphide used in the dyeing. 
As the sulphur dyes are somewhat reduced in the dyebatlhi 
they resemble the vat dyes although the color is not reduced 
to the same extent. 

One purpose in after-treating is therefore to bring 
about a rapid oxidation of the color so that the goods may 
be matehed to a sample and remain that shade. Cotton 
which has been dyed with sulphur dyes is also after-treated 
in order to increase the fastness to light and washing, to pre- 
vent damage to the fiber by the formation of free sulphuric 
acid and also to soften the yarn and beautify the shade. The 
principal after-treatment is that given in order to oxidize 
the eolor so that the shade will not change further. The 
following chemicals have been used in the after-treatment 
of these dyes and while they do not all work satisfactorily 
with all dyes a brief description of their action will be given. 

Sodium perborate, and hydrogen 
bichromate of potash, copper sulphate, chloride of lime, 
bisulphite of soda, magnesium sulphate, zine sulphate, acetic 
acid, alum, red prussiate of potash, diazotized para-nitrani- 
line, acetate or formate of soda, soda ash, soap or soap and 
In addition to these chemical treatments the goods 


sodium peroxides, 


olive oil. 
are sometimes steamed in order to develop the shade. 
Sulphur dyes may be roughly divided into two groups, 
those which suffer a big shade change on oxidation after 
dyeing and those which do not. In the first class are those 
sulphur blues which become reduced in the dyebath to a 
yellow or colorless compound, the blue color only being 
produced on exposure to the air or some other oxidizing 


influence after the dyeing. In this class of dyes the color 








is not produced on the fiber until oxidizing has played its 
part, while with the other group the oxidizing after the 
dyeing serves merely to brighten the shade. An example 
Sulphur blue in the dye- 


When the material 


of these two would be as follows. 
bath, colors the cotton light dull yellow. 
for 
A sulphur brown which the writer has in mind 
When the 


shade is 


is taken out and hung in the air time a blue 


some 
develops. 
colors the cotton a dull brown in the dyebath. 
taken 
brightened to almost an orange. 


material is out, rinsed and oxidized the 
Another dye which the 
writer has in mind and which is extensively used in the pro- 
duction of khaki color changes very slightly redder on 
being oxidized. 

Sodium perborate, sodium and hydrogen peroxide play 
the part of simple oxidizing compounds and are used for 
after-treating simply because their action is much more 
The use 


of these products for after-treating does not in any way 


rapid than the action of the oxygen of the air. 


inerease the fastness of the dyed goods while various authori- 
ties claim that an over-oxidation with these products results 
in lessened fastness to washing. This may be true of some 
of these dyes but cannot be true of all the sulphur dyes as 
the writer has tested several and found no difference in 
this respect. The use of the compounds mentioned does not 
in any way have any tendering action on the fiber, neither 
do they harshen it as do several of the other treatinents. 
In after-treating with these products the following amounts 
should be sufficient: Perborate 1%. Sodium peroxide 44%. 
Hydrogen peroxide 7% and Ammonia 7%. Aftertreat at 
120° for 20 minutes. 

Of these three sodium perborate is perhaps the most 
handy to use, as it breaks up in solution into free oxygen 
and borax which is a very mild alkali. In solution sodium’ 
peroxide breaks up into free oxygen and eaustie soda but 
the amount of caustie soda thereby left on the yarn is very 
slight and cannot have any other effect than to act as a 
preventative of the formation of free sulphuric acid which 
would cause tendering. Hydrogen peroxide is not very 
stable and requires the addition of an alkali to free its 
oxygen. Also owing to its greater bulk it is much more 
expensive for freight, cartage, ete. and is seldom used for 
this purpose where perborate or peroxide can be obtained. 

Chloride of lime also has an oxidizing action but it ean 
be used on very few sulphur colors as most of them are 
totally destroyed by its use. While it changes the shade on 
account of its oxidizing power, the change is far greater 
than when oxidizing with perborate and no doubt the chlo- 
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rine enters into the dyestuffs molecule to form an entirely 
new product. A certain brown now being manufactured in 
this country is a dull, rather greenish brown on being taken 
from the dyebath. On being treated with perborate it de- 
velops to a bright orange brown. A treatment with peroxide 
of soda makes it a reddish orange while a bath of choride 
of lime changes it to a bright reddish yellow. With this 
particular dye it is possible to produce any desired shade 
of orange or reddish yellow by regulating the action of 
the chlorine. This process, however, is complicated and it 
would be very difficult to handle large lots of goods and 
produce satisfactory results. 

Sulphur blacks when after-treated with perborate or 
peroxide becomes considerably bluer and brighter, but when 
after-treated with chloride of lime are completely destroyed. 

Bichromate of potash is often used on sulphur dyeings 
for its oxidizing action but there is no doubt but that the 
chrome itself plays a part in the process, either by dulling 
the shade or by rendering the color faster to washing. Sev- 
eral browns which were after-treated, in one ease with 
perborate and in the other case with chrome, invariably gave 
brighter results with perborate although the oxidizing effect 


with chrome was amost as great. 
Copper sulphate is a very vigorous oxidizing agent yet 
the shades produced by its use are much duller than those 


produced with perborate. John E. Pilling has also shown 
that the use of copper sulphate is especially liable to result 
in the formation of free sulphuric acid after the goods have 
been stored for some time. Whil® copper sulphate in itself 
has this effect, yet when used in combination with bichrome 
and acetic acid no tendering action occurs. Copper sulphate 
aside from its oxidizing action also probably has the effect 
of increasing the fastness of the dyed goods to light al- 
though all authorities are not agreed on this point. The 
following receipes are suitable for after-treating with these 


products: 

2% bichrome and 3% acetic acid, aftertreat at 140° for 
20 minutes, rinse and dry. 

144% bichrome, 142% eopper sulphate and 3% acetic 
acid, aftertreat at 140° for 20 minutes, rinse and dry. 

The acetic acid is added to the foregoing baths in order 
to prevent action between the chrome and copper sulphate 
and also because it has been found that the action is better 
in acid baths. It would of course be permissable to use 
sulphurie acid in place of acetic although such is not to be 
recommended owing to the danger of tendering cotton with 
this acid. Acetic acid in itself is often used to after-treat 
certain sulphur dyes, particularly the bright yellows. The 
‘action in this ease is possibly a simple neutralization of 
the alkali left in the fiber from the dyeing, which alkali 
tends to redden the shade of the yellow. 

Even after dyed goods have been after-treated with 
chrome, or with chrome and bluestone, they will still oxidize 
considerably more if treated with perborate. This statement 
may not hold true of all sulphur dyes but the browns which 
the author tested were very much changed on a further 
oxidation with perborate. This would therefore tend to 
show that either the oxidation with perborate earried the 
shade considerably further than a simple air oxidation would 
do, or that the treatment with chrome and copper sulphate 
did not oxidize the dyeings to their fullest degree. It is 
the writer’s opinion however, that the after-treatment with 
perborate more nearly approaches the oxidation by the air 
tlian does that of chrome and copper sulphate. It is 
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rather interesting to note that the dyeings oxidized with 
chloride of lime were not further changed with perborate, 
this result of course showing that the chloride of lime 
after-treatment was too strongly oxidizing. 

Bisulphite of soda is also used as an after-treating agent 
but its action is much less than that of chrome. There 
are however a few dyes which are best after-treated with 
this agent. Zine sulphate was used to after-treat several 
sulphur browns and it was found that the shade in all 
eases became much greener and duller and that on a fur- 
ther after-treatment with perborate the sliade became very 
much redder and brighter. There are probably very few 
eases where the use of zine sulphate offers any advantages 
and the only eases in which it is an advantage is with cer- 
tain of the sulphur blues. The action of iron salts was 
also tried and it was found that a big shade change occured, 
although the dyeings were considerably dulled at the same 
time. The remarks as to the tendency of copper sulphate 
to tender also holds true of iron salts and their use is not 
to be recommended. Alum caused very little shade change 
in the browns in question and its use made the cotton very 
harsh. Red prussiate of potash reddened and brightened 
the shades somewhat but its use seems to offer no advantages 
over the cheaper products. Diazotized para-nitraniline has 
the effect of yellowing certain sulphur browns, but this 
process is seldom used in practice. 

Many cases have been noted of goods which had been 
dyed with sulphur dyes having become tendered after being 
stored for some time. This fact has made some mill men, 
who do not understand the colors, rather nervous, but this 
tendering very seldom occurs and can be so guarded against 
that it eannot oceur. In the first place the sulphide of soda 
which is used for the dyeing has no tendering action on cot- 
ton, it being only strongly alkaline in its nature and every- 
one knows that alkalies do not tender eotton except under 
certain conditions. Cotton dyed with sulphur dyes which 
has become tendered will invariably be found to contain 
a large percentage of free sulphurie acid which has pro- 
duced the tendering. This tendering or rather the formation 
of this free sulphuric acid is probably due to a breaking 
up of the sulphur dye while on the fiber, the sulphur which 
was therein contained being oxidized by the air to sulphuric 
acid. The formation 6f free sulphuric acid is very much 
accelerated if the goods are stored in a hot place. 

The preventative of this fault lines in treating the cotton 
after dyeing with some reagent which will stay upon the 
fiber and react with the sulphuric acid as it is formed. 
Various chemicals are suitable for this purpose the princi- 
ple ones being acetate and formate of soda and soda ash. 
If cotton fiber after being dyed with sulphur dyes is treated 
in a fresh cold bath with about 3 pounds of one of these 
salts per 100 gallons of water and then dried without fur- 
ther rinsing it will not be affected even if free sulphuric 
acid should develop on thie fiber as the sulphuric acid would 
be acted on by the sodium acetate with the formation of 
harmless acetic acid and sodium sulphate. The same effect 
could be produced by treating the cotton with an alkali such 
as soda ash in which case the acid would become neutralized 
with the formation of sodium sulphate and carbon dioxide 
gas. Probably the best process is to combine the soda ash 
with soap and olive oil, thus giving an alkaline treatment 
and a treatment which will soften the material at the same 
time. Such a treatment is as follows: 4% soap, 2% olive 
oil and 2% soda ash, well boiled together and then added 
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to the bath and the dyed goods worked at 100°F for 20 
minutes and then dried without further rinsing. This treat- 
ment in addition to leaving the yarn in an alkaline con- 
dition also softens it and brightens the shade, blacks in 
particular being advantageously treated in this manner. 

It is also advisable to soften raw cotton which has been 
dyed with sulphur dyes as it will be found that fewer fires 
occur in the drier where the cotton lias been well softened. 

It must of course be understood that all sulphur dyes 
do not respond to the same treatment as far as change or 
degree of change in shade goes but they all must be con- 
sidered separately, some after-treatments being best suited 
for one while a very different treatment is best for another. 

Those sulphur blues which reduce to yellow or colorless 
compounds in the dyebath are generally oxidized by the 
process of steaming, the dyed material being squeezed from 
the dyebath and then without rinsing being placed in a steam 
box and steamed with dry steam for some time. The steam- 
ing develops the shade and the material is then rinsed and 
soaped. Raw stock dyed with these colors is generally 
thrown in a pile and allowed to oxidize and only rinsed when 
the full shade has been developed. 


Calender Finishing. 


BY WILLIAM,.B. NANSON, 


For heavy white drills for the China trade the goods 
must have a full firm feel, be rather lustrous and be heavily 
filled. These goods after starching and damping must be 
cold calendered on a five-bowled calender, the pressure being 
regulated according to the degree of lustre required. The 
same drills for the home trade are finislied softer by using 
less starch in the mixing and a lighter sety on the calender. 
I have found rice starch to give the best results on these 
goods as it gives a deader finish for the home market which 
is required duller than for China. 

There are an immense variety of goods that can be swiss- 
ed on a five-bowled calender, shirtings, sheetings, all deserip- 
tions of filled goods, towelings, diaper cloths, linings, etc., 
too numerous to mention. 

CHASING. 


Chasing affords tlie most serviceable alternative to beet- 
ling, being as easy to accomplish as swissing, but giving 
the thready effect which swissing does not give. It gives, 
however, no increase in width as beetling does. In all other 
respects the imitation is so close that this process of chas- 
ing can often be substituted for beetling. Chiasing, besides 
being used as a finish in itself is often used in conjunction 
with beetling to accentuate the finish, the short beetling 
being used merely to keep out the width. 

Fine sateens, both bleached and dyed, are finished on the 
five-bowled calender to imitate half silk goods, they must 
therefore have a high finish or lustre pnt on them. They 
must have a crisp and erackly feel or scroop and not feel 
heavy or thick. Many of the best qualities of sateens are 
used for fine corsets. There are also other classes of goods 
used for this same purpose such as coutils, and nankins, and 
satin tops, etc., all of these may be finished in the same way. 
Many grades of twills are finished in this way to resemble 
sateens and are used for the cheaper grades of corset goods 
and also for various linings. 
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Mangle the goods, after bleaching or dyeing, through 
cold water on a heavy five-bowled water mangle, dry on the 
drying machine and cool off. Damp carefully on the sprink- 
ler and lay over two hours. Then chase two or three times 
on five-bowled calender (Fig. 1). There are many grades 
and qualities of these goods and no liard and fast rule can 
be laid down that will meet all requirements, and therefore 
the finisher’s success will depend as much on intelligent ad- 
justments to meet constantly varying conditions, as upon 
the use of any formulae or methods I can give him. For 
instance, some grades of sateens may have to be calendered 
hot, and some cold, some heavy, some light. In some cases 
thie goods will have ‘to be swissed before chasing to acquire 
the necessary lustre and in some cases the goods will have 
to be hot pressed or lightly calendered on a wooden break- 
ing calender after chasing. 

For finishing English silesias, sateens, or umbrella cloths 
a silky, seroopy finish is used, usually known as a Fergu- 
son finish. The goods are mangled well after dyeing and 





Fic. 1. A 5-Rott CHastnc CALENDER. 
(Photo loaned by Textile Finishing Machinery Company.) 


dried on the cylinders, thiey are then damped on the sprink- 
ler and laid over, then glazed on both sides on the friction 
calender, Fig. 2. In this ease the goods are run through 
the friction calender four times and care must be taken to 
run them in the following sequence: first time on the face, 
second and third times on the back, and fourth time on the 
face; always run the finishing run on the face. After glaz- 
ing, the goods are run through a water box at the back of 
the dryer and wet out. This water box must contain any of 
the well known liquors for giving seroop, such as soap, lac- 
tie acid, ete., or, it may contain only water, hot or cold, 
according to tlie requirements of the case and the experience 
of the finisher. The goods are run through the wetting out 
box directly on to the drying machine face side up, to raise 
the twill, they must be dried cool and conditioned on the 
dryer; i. e., sufficient moisture must be left on them to ob- 
viate the necessity of damping on tlie sprinkler afterward. 
Like all other goods for calendering they must be damped 
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or conditioned for that process, and if these goods are damp- 
ed on the sprinkler after glazing and wetting out, raising 
and drying, the water drops will show and the goods will be 
spotted. Therefore, condition them on the cans, allow them 


to cool off, and tlien chase three or four times round on a 


five-bowled calender, cold, and with a light set. 





Fig. 2. A Friction CALENDER. 

While on the subject of silesias and sateens and similar 
goods it might be said that there are many cheap lines of 
goods that are finished by simply swissing through a five- 
bowled calender, through more or less nips, or pressure, or 
temperature or by combinations of swissing and chasing, 
but it must always be remembered that goods finished by 
swissing alone (silesias, sateens, perealines), are only fin- 
ished on the surface, the finish only hits the high places and 
is not so permanent. Low silesias and perealines are aften 
starched lieavily, swissed, sometimes chased and broken down 
and softened afterward on a wooden breaking calender, hav- 
ing two wooden rolls and one metal roll; sometimes the rolls 
are lapped with blanketing, which is a good idea, and the 
calender is always fitted with an expander A and breaking 
bars B B, Fig. 3. 

There are many styles of so ealled beetle finishes on 


bleached goods that ean be closely. imitated on the ealenders 
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by cliasing or by combinations of chasing and swissing; 
among these may be mentioned § finish, R finish, and Croy- 
don finish. For an § finish we may take 70 gallons of wa- 
ter, 50 pounds of China elay, 5 pounds of mineral white 
and 7 pounds of soap to make the starch mixing. After 
starching, dry on cylinders and cool. Then damp on sprink- 
ler thoroughly and lay over two hours or more (all night 
is always better) then chase two or three times, hot, to pat- 
tern. Croyden finish is somewhat similar, but no elay is 
used; say 150 pounds corn stareh and 15 pounds of paraffin 
wax to 135 gallons of water. The R finish contains no elay, 
either, tlie goods must be finished thready to look like linen. 
The starch mixing should be something like this: 50 pounds 
corn starch, 60 pounds of white dextrine, 15 pounds soluble 
oil, 140 gallons water. Damp heavily and lay over night, 
and damp again if necessary and chase twice. 

Following is a German formula for finishing a satin 
finish on fine sateens or other goods for similar feel and ap- 
pearance: 

2 kilos of potato starch, 250 grams borax, 750 grams 
sulphate of soda, 3 kilos of soap solution, and 40 litres of 
water. 

To prepare the soap solution, take 44 kilos of paraffin 
(31 kilos paraffin and 1 kilo of wax), 2 kilos of white soap, 
214 kilos of castor oil and 6 litres of water. 

Boil together for two hours, stir constantly until cold. 
Boil again a little and siarch the goods when warm, dry on 
eylinders, damp, and chase on five-bowled cliasing mangle, 
finally break down on breaking ealender, Fig. 3. This is a 
good finish, the goods have a good seroop and satin feel. 
The soap solution can be modified to work better, it is hard 
to make as written. 

The numeroys finishes required for shirtings, especially 
for the export trade, cover a very large section of the fin- 
ishers range of operations; the main problem involved is 
the effectual closing up of the threads without inducing ex- 
cessive flatness and hardness, which are liable to accompany 
this process where ealendering alone is employed. The re- 
quirements are a substantial but supple feel and such 
smoothness and brightness as is consistent with a mellow 
feel. 
little stiffening 
threads, or are 


Many so-called “pure” finishes are assisted with a 
to add substance and assist in closing up the 
faced up with a little starch. In view of al! 
this, the following sequence of operations may be laid down 
as a foundation or starting point, with such modifications 
as may suit individual eases: Chase on the water mangle, 
starch if needed and dry; damp (or condition) and chase 
on a five-bowl calender. If, after chasing, there ke too much 
water mark on the goods, damp lightly again to take it off 
and ealender lightly on a breaking calender, Fig. 3. 


Chesting is the suceessive wrapping of the goods to be 
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finished round the bowls of a ealender instead of round an 
independent batching roller as in jacking. In a chesting 
calender (see Fig. 4) it is necessary to provide arrange- 
ments for running in either direction to wrap or unwrap a 
batch or to transfer it from one bowl to another as was 
‘described in the last article. An independent adjustable 
roller is sometimes used for this purpose. The chesting eal- 
ender takes the place of the old time stone mangle and gives 
a finish that cannot be got in any other way. This finish 
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gives to the cloth a certain appearance caused by one thread 
being on the other or by its being over a space or interval 
between two threads, or, again by two spaces being one 






above the other. These varieties of pressure give a certain 
appearance to the fabric, which cannot be obtained on 
any other machine. As previously seen, by calendering 
pieces one on the other, i. e., chasing, a similar effect is pro- 
duced, but it is not equal to that obtained by chesting. 
Chesting is applied principally to white or dyed goods 
{Indigo styles) for giving an imitation linen finish. It is 






important thiat the goods be thoroughly and evenly damped. 






‘The goods are wound onto the ealender roll under pressure 
and then run for 5, 10, 15 minutes to get the results de- 
sired. It is essential to roll the goods on tightly and evenly 
and ‘that there be no sewed seams or thick places, or creases 
in the goods or they will eut. 

Chest finish on white goods (fine shirtings) for linen fin- 
ish: 50 pounds of corn starch, 2 pounds stearine, 4 pounds 
of palm oil, 2 pounds of soda ash, 4 pounds chloride of mag- 
nesia, 2 pounds of sulphate soda, 4 quarts of glucose and 
40 gallons of water; starch in this mixture and dry on cyl- 






inder drying machine, cool off and damp well on the sprink- 






ler, let lie some hours, over night if possible, then finish on 






a chest mangle to pattern. 

Trish finish for fine cotton goods to imitate Irish linens, 
mangle the bleached. goods through hot water to shrink them 
on a heavy five-bowl water mangle, then, without drying, 
starch them in a mixture the same as just given but made to 
stand at 10 degrees Tw. before boiling, dry up (preferably 
in thie dry room) cool off, damp well and lay over, swiss once 
on ealender, chase once round and finish on chest calender 
(Fig. 4.). 










This paint has proven its efficiency 
in the leading textile mills every- 
where. May we have an opportuni- 
ty to prove it to you? 







JACKING. 

Jacking, which was also referred to briefly in the last 
article, produces a somewhat similar finishing effect on the 
goods that chesting does, but not quite so effective, it is 
easier and rather more conveinent to liandle however, and 
so many finishers prefer it. Chesting and jacking ean be 
fitted to be done on the same calender, in fact one five-bowled 
calender could be constructed as a universal calender to « 
everything, swissing, chasing, jacking, chesting and for 
glazing as a friction calender if so desired. 

To finish imitation linen on a jacking calender, use 25 
pounds of potato starch, 5 pounds of corn starch, 25 pounds 
of China elay, 2 pounds of white soap, 2 pounds of white 
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wax, 2 pounds of tallow, 5 quarts of glycerine and 35 gal- 





lons of water. Stareh the goods through this mixture, dry 
and cool off, damp well and lay over, calender on a five-bow] 
ealendar hot and with heavy pressure, jack on jack calender 






twice, changing ends each time. 
GLAZING ON A FRICTION CALENDER. 
In a calender of this description the bottom metal bowl 
and the top metal bow] are mutually geared so as to revolve 
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at different periphereal speeds. The speed of the upper 
bowl, which is the driving bow] of the calender, usually runs 
about 320. feet while the lower bowl, which is also thie speed 
of the cloth being finished, travels about 160 feet. This 
variation is caused by the retarding action of the stud 
wheel in Fig. 2 which reduces the speed of the two lower 
bowls and causes the upper metal bow! to grind on the mid- 
dle paper or cotton bowl with a sharp frictional contact, in 
imitation of a woman ironing clothing with a flat iron. 

By way of repetition and to make tthe matter plain to 
the readers, the cloth travels at tlie speed of the two lower 
bowls, and the upper metal bowl, which is heated, is ealled 
the friction bowl, as it is the bowl which polishes and glazes 
the upper face of the goods. In a heavy friction calender, 
and no friction calender should be light, the bottom bow! 
should be of close grained cast iron and geared up with the 
top friction bow! which should be heated with gas. This 
top bow] should be of chilled iron or steel and brightly pol- 
ished. The middle bowl, if intended for fine glazed work 
such as tracing cloth or jaconets or paper cambries, where 
extra closeness of texture and filling is required, should be 
of linen paper. 

An adjustable bar or roller fitting close to the Friction 
bowl and lapped with burlap covered with fine cloi and 
ealled usually a “Stanley” is used to wipe and keep clean 
the friction bowl and remove any particles of grit which 
might otherwise scratch the bowl, for it must be remembered 
that any grain of sand or grit which is not wiped off by the 
“Stanley” becomes imbedded in the paper bow! and will 
eut a ring mark around the periphery of the friction bowl 
and impart a streak or mark the entire length of all the 
goods passed through it. When this happens there is no 
recourse but to take the bow] out and polish it, which is 
no easy job. It ean be polished in the calender but it is 
not advisable to do this for various reasons. 

Again the “Stanley” is also useful to regulate the dis- 
tribution of a film of grease or wax which has sometimes 
to be applied to the face of the friction bowl while calen- 
dering certain styles of goods. Steam heating may be 
used for glazing some styles of goods, but will not do for 
all; arrangements for heating with gas, which is much hot- 
ter, should therefore always be installed. 

The closing effect of friction is far more thorough and 
effective than any other form of cloth finishing. To make 
good work, however, it is essential that the organization of 
the cloth should be such as will result in a very uniform, 
compact association; warp and filling should be equally 
balanced, so as to sustain a uniform compression or the 
goods will not glaze with a smooth glassy face. 

The main factors affecting the amount of glaze that can 
be produced by friction calendering are: the degree of fric- 
tion applied, the heat and smoothness of the friction bowl, 
the amount of condition or dampness of the goods, and the 
properties of the sizing materials used. 

It is always advisable to provide several sets of gears to 
a friction calender so that the speed of the friction bowl 
ean be raised to suit the strength of the cloth to be finished, 
as some cloths will be found able to stand much less friction 
than others on account of the abrasion set up, for it must be 
borne in mind that in a friction calender the paper bow! 
next ‘to the friction bowl is usually driven by frictional 
contact with two other bowls (the friction bowl and the 
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bottom metal bowl) which revolve at unequal speeds. This. 
paper ‘bowl, therefore is acted upon by unequal forces, 
one tending to drive it quicker than the other, with the 
result that much friction is engendered at the point of 
contact, causing a liability of damaging abrasion to the 
cloth passing through and also to the bow! itself when no- 
cloth is passing through. 

It may be taken as a rule for glazing on a friction 
calender that more friction is required for a thick than a 
thin fabric and that the greater the pressure and tempera- 
ture the higher the amount of the glaze; also that better 
results may be obtained from a great pressure and a lower- 
temperature than with a lighter pressure and a high tem- 
perature. 

Glazed goods—London finish :—70 gallons of water, 85- 
pounds of wheat starch and 10 pounds of stearine. Boil 
this starch two or three hours, dry on cylinder dryer, cool 
off, damp well and lay over, run four rounds on friction 
calender face, back, back, face, using medium to light set 
and heat. 

Glazed ‘twill linings: 70 pounds of potato starch, 8 
pounds of palm oil and 100 gallons of water. This must be 
boiled a long time. These goods should be starched heavily 
(i. e. wet) on face and dried, cooled, damped, laid over- 
night and glazed as in the previous example. 

Hat linings, fan goods, tillotings and similar goods are 
all finished on the friction calender in about the same: 
manner, of course with different starching, different damp- 
ing, and different heat and pressure. 

Heavy sizing, dampness, heat and pressure make for a 
high glaze and a papery feel and the reverse of this pro- 
duces a duller lustre and a thicker and more leathery feel. 

Moire finish for hat linings or bustle stiffening :—65 
pounds of potato starch, 6 pounds of pure tallow and 50 
gallons of water; boil well, starcli twice, once on each 
side, drying up after each starching; dry, cool off, damp 
well, lay over, and run once through friction calender on 
the back as shown in Fig. 6 and again a second time but 
chased as shown in Fig. 7 this second run is on the reverse 
or face side. This finish gives a splendid Moire or water 
mark if the goods are of tlie correct organization for it. 

Perealines and other watered finish fine goods can be 
finished in this same way and given a beautiful appear- 
ance and crisp feel by chasing only. Of course it is under- 
stood that in both these cases the goods are chased with 
the friction on. Hollands and window sliadees are also 

given a beautiful linen, watered finish by this process. 

[This is the third of a series of articles on finishing 
which this author is writing for Corron. Others will 
appear later.—Editor. ] 





An Interesting Exhibit. 


The exhibit of the Gordon-Hay Company at space 58 
in the New York Textile Exposition will be of particular 
interest inasmuch as its main feature will be a Gordon-Hay 
three-section cleaning machine with automatic feeder which 
will be exhibited for the first time. This machine was de- 
scribed at length in the June 1917 number of Corron, and 
is for the purpose of separating the cotton fibre from any 
amount of dirt and trash that may accompany it. 
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The Dutee, Wilcox Flint service plant, Providence, R.I., covere dwith a’ Barrett Specification Roof 
Roofers: U.S. Concrete & Roofing Co., Providence, R. I. 


On FORD Service Stations 


Most of the large flat roofs in the United States carry the Barrett 
Specification type of roof. 

But for covering smaller buildings with a roof-area of 5,000 feet 
or more, Barrett Specification Roofs are equally satisfactory and 
economical. 5 
These are the rasons for their wide popularity: 


First—Their cost per year of service is lower than any other per- 
manent roof-covering. 
Second—They cost nothing to maintain. 


Third—They carry a Surety Bond Guaranty for twenty years— 
something that no other manufacturer has ever offered. 


Fourth—They take the base rate of fire insurance. 


Fifth—Experience proves that they will last much longer than 
twenty years because they contain more waterproofing 
material than any other roofing, and, further, because they 
are constructed under the supervision of our inspectors. 

One familiar class of structures in this country are the Ford Service Stations. 

There are hundreds of them, some large, but most of them of moderate size. 

Barrett Specification Roofs cover a large number of these. 

Illustrating how the owners feel, we quote from a letter from the Ford 


Service Station at Providence, R. I.: 
*‘*We wish to say that your Barrett Specification Roofing that you have 
placed on our Service Station at Allens Avenue has given us entire 


satisfaction. 
‘In these days it is a novelty to find a roofing material of superior stock 


and workmanship. and we are very glad to compliment you on this work.’’ 
Before you order a roof for any permanent building be sure to look into the 
merits and cost of Barrett Specification Roofs. If you do you will have no 
other kind. 


20-Year Guaranty 


We now guarantee Barrett 
Specification Roofs to last for 
twenty years without cost for 
maintenance. No charge for the 
guarantee, for it gives us a 
chance to protect the good re- 
pute of these roofs. The 
guarantee is a surety bond is- 
sued by one of the largest sure- 
ty companies in America, the 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company of Balti- 
more. It is offered on all roofs 
of fifty squares and over in all 
towns of 25,000 population and 


more, and in smaller places also 
where our Inspection Service is 
available. 


_——————— 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request 


The Genie Company 


New York 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
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Lorine P. Ke.uey, formerly with the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
now with Battery A, 103 Field Artillery, American Expe- 
ditionary Forees in France. Mr. Kelley is the son of Super- 
intendent L. F. Kelley of the Elk Cotton Mills at Dalton, 
Ga., although enlisted in a New England regiment. 

G. R. Hoover has accepted a position as overseer of 


carding and spinning with the Durham Hosiery Mills No. 6 
at Durham, N. C. 

Watuer E. Trepr representing the Manhattan Rubber 
J. was a visitor in Atlanta early in 


Mfg. Co. at Passaic, N. 
the month. 

S. R. Davin, Sales Manager of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. Ine., New York City, stopped over at their 
Southern Branch Office in Charlotte, en route to Pinehurst, 
where he and wife were guests at the Carolina Hotel. 

First Lieut. Frank G. Monrcomery of the American 
Aviation Corps, killed recently in an airplane accident in 
France, was from Spartanburg, 8. C. His father, W. S. 
Montgomery, is president of the Spartan Mills and a well- 
known South Carolina cotton manufacturer. Lieutenant 
Montgomery, Yale 1904, was a grandson of Mrs. James G. 
Gibbes of Columbia. His paternal grandfather, Capt. John 
H. Montgomery, was one of the Confederate captains who 
eame back from the war and restored South Carolina. He 
was the founder and suecessful manager of the Pacolet and 
Spartan Mills, as well as of other enterprises. 

D. A. O’ConneELL has been transferred from the main 
offices at New York to the Seattle Branch of Marden, Orth 
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& Hastings Corporation. Roy C. Loucks has been trans- 
ferred from Seattle to San Francisco. 

ANDREW MartTINn, who died on February 27th, 1918 at 
Providence, R. 1., after a brief illness, was widely known 
in the textile industry, having suecessfully represented 
Jacques Wolf & Co. for over thirteen years and being re- 
cently elected to the vice presidency of the Company. Mr. 
Martin was born June 7th, 1850 in Seotland. He served 
his apprenticeship in a dry goods firm in Manchester, com- 
ing to this country as a young man and traveling for a num- 
ber of firms. 

J. B. Howett of the sales department of the Bound 
Brook Oil-less Bearing Company has entered active service 
in the United States Army and is now training at Camp Dix. 

Jack Henperson, of Opelika, Ala., has taken the posi- 
tion of overeer of carding at the Indian Head Mills in 
Alabama, at Cordova, Ala. 

L. A. Huaartns, of Marion, N. C., has accepted a position 
as overseer of spinning at Mutual Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

F. L. Brannon has returned to his former position of 
overseer of weaving at the Postex Cotton Mills, Post City, 
Texas. 

J. P. Curtee has resigned as superintendent of the 
Brown Manufacturing Company at Concord, N. C. Before 
leaving his overseers and the employees of the mill pre- 
sented him with a 21-jewel Hamilton watch. 

Pau. NucKkors, formerly of the Indian Head Mills of 
Alabama at Cordova, Ala., bias resigned to accept a position 
as overseer of carding at the Exposition Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

T. C. Conus, overseer of spinning at the Henrietta 
Mills No. 2, Caroleen, N. C., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent. 

W. M. Hurrman, formerly at the Paola Mill, Statesville, 
N. C., has aceepted the position of overseer of spinning at 
Hopedale Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

7EORGE R. WILSDON, treasurer of the Hope Knitting 
Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has been appointed chairman in charge 
of the third Liberty Loan drive in Cohoes, by the Hon. 
Benjamin Strong, of New York City governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Joun S. Roserts, formerly superintendent of the Ham- 
burger Mill, Columbus, Ga., was recently appointed a textile 
inspector for the Government. 

Grorce Fisn, former general superintendent of the 
Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has been appointed 
agent of the Fort Mill (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. 

O. H. Dunn has resigned as assistant superintendent 
and boss spinner at the Alexander City (Ala.) Cotton Mills 
to aecept a similar position at Moultrie, Ga. 

Grorce H. Lerrner has resigned from his position as 
superintendent of Augusta Factory, at Augusta, Georgia to 
aceept a similar position with the Graniteville Manufactur- 
ing Company at Graniteville, South Carolina. 

A. P. Hurr. formerly superintendent of the Glenn- 
Lowry Manufaturing Company. Whitmire, S. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Factory. 
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A Glance at This Photograph 


Shows what Fire Can Do toa 
Prospering Factory or Warehouse 


Watch out! Don’t take the fire 
danger lightly. Fires have sent 
hundreds of concerns on the rocks. 


The time to catch a fire is while 
it’s small. That is what Pyrene is 
- for. It is quick. Kills the fire 
when it starts. 

Your cotton gin, cotton mill, 
warehouse or factory should have 
Pyrene extinguishers, in abund- 


ance. 


Don’t go to sleep another night 


with inadequate fire protection in 
your factory, warehouse, shipyard 
or mill. 


Incendiaries are at their hellish 
work and are succeeding in spite of 
all the police and secret service can 


do. 


Pyrene is particularly effective 
on cotton fires. The heavy gas 
will permeate to the centre of a 
smoldering bale where water won’t 
reach. 


Every Appliance for Fire Protection 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 


New York City 
P-176 
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Mitton CaLpEeR has been elected treasurer and general 
manager of the Cement Products Co., manufacturers of 
sanitary sewerage disposal systems for textile mill villages, 
of Wilmington, N. C. 

Epwarp Mason has been promoted to superintendent of 
the plant of the American Finishing Co., at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

J. J. Epwarps has resigned his position as superinten- 
dent and paymaster at the Taylor Mills, of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Co., Reynolds, Ga., and accepted a position with 
the Dixie Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga. 

W. A. Sanpers who for the past three years has been 
overseer of spinning at Hamilton Carhartt Mill No 1, Rock 
Hill, S. C., has been promoted to superintendent. 

E. N. Tart, formerly with the Hickory Spinning Com- 
pany, Hickory, N. C., has accepted a position as carder and 
spinner at Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 

Fuuuer E. Catzaway of LaGrange, Ga., who has been 
spending some of the winter months in Southern California, 
has recently returned to his home at LaGrange. 

Cason J. CaLuaway, Manager of the Valley Waste Mills, 
at LaGrange has joined the colors. His official duty now is 
acting as paymaster in the Navy for Uncle Sam. 


ager of the Atlanta Branch of 
the Anchor Post Iron Works, 





has recently returned from 
New York, where he attended 
the annual convention and 


banquet of the Anchor lost 
The picture was 


snapped while he was telling 


salesmen. 





a companion about the trip. 








Patrick J. Rice, formerly overseer of No. 1 carding 
room at the Great Falls Mfg. Co., Sommersworth, N. H. 
died recently at his home in Berwick, Me. 

Harry L. Barter, formerly connected with the Philadel- 
phia office of Wellington, Sears & Company, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the cotton goods section of the clothing 
equipment division of the War Department, stationed at 
Washington, D. C. 

B. T. BumGarner, formerly with the Hanes Mills No. 4, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Majestic Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

w. \T. CRESWELL, formerly carder at the Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. has accepted a similar position with the 
Rex Spinning Company at Ranlo, N. C. 

A. O. PENDLETON has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing Company, and accepted 
position with Bibb Manufacturing Company of same place. 

M. C. Jones has been promoted from overseer of cloth 
room to overseer of weaving in the Gambrill Mill at Besse- 
mer City, N. C. 

A. H. Goopman of the Hermitage Cotton Mills, Cam- 
den, 8. C., has accepted a position as overseer of carding 
at Schoolfield, Va. 
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Txos. T. B. WiiLiams has resigned as superintendent of. 
the Dilling Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

CHARLES OLIVIER, a second hand at the Royal Mills, of , 
B. B. & R. Knight, Riverpoint, R. I., has aecepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning at the Grosvenor Dale Co., 
North Grosvenordale, Conn. He is sueceeded in Riverpoint 
by Moramee Houle, of Moosup, Conn. 

WituiAmM Hamivton, boss dyer at the Arnold Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass., for the last six years, has 
resigned to take a similar position at Phillipsdale, R. I. 

W. Pav Bowen, of Atlanta, Ga, has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Newbert Color Company, of Boston, Mass., 
to enlist in the United States Navy. Mr. Bolen was not 
in the draft age but desired to do his “bit.” 








J. W. Parker, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Pelham 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., who took au 
active part in arranging for 
the Liberty Loan Train, ‘o 
include Pelham on its itiner- 
ary. 









W. T. Bone has resigned his position as carding overseer 
with Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga., on account of having 
suffered a nérvous breakdown and has returned to his old 
home in Gainesville, Ga. 

J. P. Hatuman, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Globe Mill of Gaffney, S. C., has accepted position as 
overseer of the night weave room at Great Falls, S. C. 

©. L. GILLILAND, treasurer of the Aberfoyle Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chester, Pa., has been spending some time at Sou- 
thern Pines, N. C., in company with Mrs. Gilliland. 

W. Irvine BuiiarD, of the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing 
Co., Danielson, Conn., and assistant treasurer of the Good- 
year Cotton Mills, Ine., Killingly, Conn., has been selected 
as a lecturer on commercial subjects at the Boston Uni- 
versity. Last Tuesday he delivered his first lecture, on 
“Cotton Manufacturing and Merchandising.” 

W. S. Dean, who for some time has been with the 
Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C., doing considerable 
work in cotton grading and testing, has gone to Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., where he is establishing classes for cotton mill 
operatives, provided for by the Smith-Hughes bill. 

GeneraAL ManaGer J. M. Gamewewt of the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., was one of the prominent 
mill men attending the conference in Charlotte. 

Witu1aM Prveav has resigned as overseer in Iron Works 
Mill, No. 6, Fall River, to become assistant superintendent 
of the Hargraves mill. 

Duptey C. Smiru, for some time superintendent of 
B. B. & R. Knight’s Lippitt Mill has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Company’s Clinton Mill, at Woonsocket, R. 
I., to sueceed Nelson R. Bruce, who died recently. 

Dexter Stevens, for several years superintendent of the 
Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., has been made general mana- 
ger. Arthur L. Snow will] sueceed him as superintendent. 
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Bosto 
161 Devonshire Street 


At an adjourned meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc., held at 
the offices of the company, 244 Madison avenue, New York, 
on Tuesday, March 12, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President and chairman of the board, William J. Mathe- 
son; vice-presidents; Dr. William Beckers, Robert Alfred 
Shaw, I. F. Stone, Dr. L. C. Jones; treasurer, Henry I. 
Moody; assistant treasurers: G. W. Yates, T. S. Baines; 
secretary, William T. Miller; assistant secretary, W. E. 
Rowley; chairman of the executive committee, Henry Wig- 
glesworth. 

The changes that will be noticed in the official staff 
have been rendered necessary by the decision of the Messrs. 
Schoellkopf to withdraw from all active management. This 
decision of the Messrs. Schoellkopf to decline re-election 
as officers of the company resulted from differences as to 
the general policies of the company. These gentlemen will 
retain their large stock-holding interests and their places 
on the board, and will continue to give the company the 
benefit of their experience and advice. J. F. Schoellkopf 
and his brother, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, are the real 
pioneers in the coal tar color industry of this country, aided 
in recent years by the able co-operation of Dr. J. F. 
Schoellkopf, Jr. They maintained a color business here 


against every discouragement from 1879 until the outbreak 
of the great war when the blockade of Germany presented 
the opportunity for their long deferred and much de- 
served financial] success. 
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With Band or 
Tape Drive 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Schoellkopf Com- 
pany in 1914 was one of the three factors which saved from 
disaster the textile and other trades dependent upon the 


use of dyestuffs. These three factors were the aniline 
oil produced by the present National Company’s works at 
Mareus Hook, the direct black derived therefrom by the 
Schoellkopfs, and the wool blue produced at the works of 
Dr. William Beckers. 

In the formation and organization of the National Ani- 
line and Chemical Company, Inc., the Messrs. Schoellkopf 
associated themselves with men connected with the W. Beck- 
ers Aniline and Chemical Works, Inc., the Genera] Chemical 
Company, the Semet-Solvay Company, and The Barrett 
Company, all concerns of prominence in the chemical trade, 
and also with Mr. William J. Matheson, the new president 
—a director in the General Chemical Company—and for 
many years the active head of a large company engaged 
in distributing the colors of one of the five great German 
producers. The burden of carrying forward the National 
Aniline and Chemical Company will now fall upon these 
men. Dr. L. C. Jones, whose name appears for the first 
time as a vice-president, is chief chemist of the Semet-Solvay 
Company and Solvay Process Company and he brings to 
the National Company great strength as chemist and execu- 
tive. 





The Shambow Shuttle Co. announces that it has for 
free distribution to overseers of weaving, superintendents 
and agents of cotton weaving mills the book entitled, “How 
to Figure Out and Arrange Pattern Work.” This is 2 
$1.25 book, finely bound, and illustrated in colors. 













Gordon-Hay Company 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AT THE 


TEXTILE EXHIBITION 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK 


April 29th to May 11th, 1918 


SPACE 58, MAIN FLOOR 


WILL EXHIBIT 


Gordon Card Attachment 


AND 


Gordon Cleaning Machine 


WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


RNE GORDON, Jr., President JOHN HILL, V.-President 
Utica, N. Y, Atlanta, Ga. 


W: A. SPENCER, Eastern Agent W.J. WESTAWAY, Canadian Agent 
I. Hamilton, Ont. 
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Setting Mote Knives. 


Eprror Corron: 

In reading through the January issue of CorTron on 
how other men manage I notice that “W. L. D. (N. C.)” 
in his reply to “Wingo (S. C.)” on “Lumpy Slubber Rov- 
ing,” brings out one point that has always been a very im- 
portant factor on mote knife settings. This is where he 
says, “that in his opinion the licker-in mote knives should 
be set as close as they could set so as not to actually touch 
the licker.” 
of the mote knives. 


The other point he brings out is the “angle” 
These are two of the greatest ques- 
tions in mote-knife setting. 

In my opinion the mote knives should be set according 
to the condtion of the licker-ins; a dull licker-in will have 
to have the mote knife set closer than will a licker that is 
sharp; the same fact will have to be considered in refer- 
ence to the angle of the knives for the sharp and dull 
licker-ins. 

The writer, some few years ago, began re-clothing old 
licker-ins, and at thiat time had experimented as to the 
angles and gauges of the mote knives, and had worked up 
a very good setting for the old licker-ins and was getting 
fairly good results from the settings. I had watehed them 
very closely and weighed the fly and licker motes at times, 
and had a very good percentage of waste, but when I 
began putting in the newly covered lickers, my “flys”’ got 
bad, my mote-knife brackets began to break and fall to 
the floor. When I eventually found out the cause, it was 
that the “pitch” was too great, and the settings were too 
close for the new licker-ins. 

The new clothing carried the stock with so much more 
foree than the old dull clothing, that the fluffs of cotton, 
with any little extra thickness of foreign matter, would 
spring out the mote knives and some times break them; 
the two edges coming together and being sharper than 
usual, or according to the guages, closer, they thrashed out 
the extra white cotton and the licker with an extra thick- 
ness of cotton would jerk the mote knives down against 
the coming points of the licker and this would break the 
brackets. 

At the time of using the old lickers my mote knife set 
tings were to a 10 and 12 gauge; with the new licker-in 
wire my setting had to be backed off to a 15 and 17 gange 
setting, with better results than the closer settings on the 
old ones; besides this, the angle of the knives were greater 
on the old ones and this had to be regulated on the new 
wire considerably so as to throw the mote knives back 
with less pitch. It was simply a reverse of settings to the 
extreme from where they were set. 

As soon as the change was made on the angle of the 
mote knife setting, the mote knife brackets were stopped 
from breaking, and backing them off from the licker sub- 
tracted its share of danger to the knives. 
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To sum the mote knife question down to a few words 
that might cover a lot of ground, I might say, that the 
sharper the licker, the less angle we must give the knife, 
and the looser the guage must be, in comparison to an old 
one. 

This is in no way meant as a “rap” at “W. L. D.” or 
any one, it is just as it has been found according to my 
observations, and it has been tested on over 200 revolving 
flat ecards. I will say further that these mote knife brack- 
ets were always or generally broken on the same side of 
the ecards, the left hand. 

Let 
experiences write up how he got “in-it,” as well as how 
It does not make any difference wheth- 
er or not we all see and remedy troubles the same way; 


every carder who has been through some rugged 


he got “out-of-it.” 


different conditions, and different machinery will all work 
different at times, so the more suggestions we have, the 
more chances we readers have to find something that will 
fit our cases in our every day mill life. 

Formerly a good many mill men, and I am afraid too 
many, were holding back good material for fear that they 
might need just such information themselves some day, 
to over-come something that the other fellow had fallen 
down on, and they were wont to say “let them get it like I 
did.” the 


mill man can no longer be progressive and hold on to such 


Those men are almost gone, for progressive 


“Give more, and you will receive 
that shall 


reap,” and a man gets no more out of anything than he 
T. A. D. (Ga.) 


a narrow disposition. 


more.” “Whatsoever a man soweth he also 
puts into it. 


Bobbin Building. 
Eprror Corton: 
the 


under tlie above caption which in a way was very good, but 


In February number of Corron I read an article 
I feel that the writer left some things unsaid which enter 
very vitally into this subject and with the hope that he will 
not feel that I am criticizing his article, I will make an 
effort to bring out some points which I feel will be of value 
on this subject. 

Bobbin building should be given eareful consideration 
by an overseer of carding or spinning and my observation 
is that mill men are becoming more particular than they 
were a few years ago about what constitutes a properly filled 
bobbin. In the article mentioned the writer did not give any 
rule whereby one might be guided in obtaining a good bob- 
bin, but seemed rather to think that the more roving on a 
bobbin the better, which is not always true. 

As a general rule I would suggest that 30 ounces be put 
514, 24 ounces on a 10 x 5 


intermediate bobbin and 13 ounces fer an 8 x 3! 


on a slubber bobbin, size 11 x 
4 roving 


frame. ‘ 
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But there are conditions that will make these figures 
In laying down a general rule I would say one makes 
a mistake in trying to put more roving on a bobbin by shor- 


vary. 


tening the taper beyond a reasonable limit, thus causing 
the bobbins to tangle frequently. Also, if bobbins are al- 
lowed to run too full, the yarn becomes chafed by the flier. 
The same reasoning is true in the spinning room. 

There is a great tendency among overseers and operatives 
to put too much roving or yarn on bobbins, spools, ete., all 
the way from the slubber to the loom thereby damaging the 
yarn in more ways than one. Good mill men are learning 
tliat a medium size bobbin is easier handled, less liable to 
tangle, less susceptible to atmospheric changes, easier to 
keep clean, and more free from excessive tension, and as for 
a few extra knots, that is such a small item that practical 
mill men do not consider one or two more knots in a thou- 
sand a sufficient cause for risking the quality of their yarns. 
In speaking of convenience in handling the bobbins, I notice 
that when a frame is run too full, the ends begin to come 
down causing lint to be thrown into the work and the work 
I also find that 
piecing becomes more tedious and is done less efficiently. 


is often soiled and otherwise damaged. 


When the work is carried to the next creel, I find that ereel- 
ing becomes awkward and less speed is made in putting the 
roving in. 

I have had experience in making various grades of rov- 
ing and while I find a reasonably well filled bobbin very 
desirous, as a rule there are cases where I have had to 
I often find 
two makes of speeders in the same room practically alike 


make doffs much smaller than the standard. 


as to gages of spindles and fliers, while the creel spacing 
may be different. 
size of roving bobbins for creels. 
found it 
was full 
so much 


Naturally this would call for a different 
On very fine work I have 
necessary to doff the speeders before the bobbin 
on account of tlie ends of the bobbins collecting 
soot from the air. I have also seen this in the 


spinning and winding of cones. This is more noticeable 


when the air is heavy. I also find that the fliers collect eon- 


siderable short lint and if the frame is allowed to run too 


full, this 
I do not recommend picking fliers between doffs as there 


will begin to shed in flakes and cling to the work. 


is always particles that will be left hanging only to fly into 
When the bobbins are 
Owing to atmospheric 


the work when the frame is started. 
empty this trouble does not occur. 
conditions which are sometimes beyond immediate control, 
the tension on bobbins will vary one way or the other as 
the frame becomes full, causing the work to be stretched 
more or less from one extreme to the other. The larger the 
bobbin the greater the extremes in tension. The question 
of tension or strain on the yarn will also hold good in later 
processes, viz., trying to put fine yarn on larger spools 
causing the yarn to be stretched and deadened. The only 
benefit I see in overfilled bobbins would be in helping the 
doffer boy. 

There is much to be said on this subject, let us hear 
from others. 


L. H. L. (Kentucky.) 








To find the contents of a rectangular vat, multiply the 
length in inches by the breadth in inches; multiply this by 
the depth in inches, and divide by 231. The result is the 
volume in gallons. 
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Save Your Trade Papers. 


Eprtor Corron: 

A great many. people do not bother to read the adver- 
tisemeénts in their trade journals. I have always made it 
a point to give these pages careful consideration. Even 
when I am not in need of some new machinery the adver- 
tisements are often interesting. Frequently there is some- 
thing in an ad whiich gives me information that is of un- 
told value. I might only find one valuable suggestion in a 
hundred ads but perhaps that one is worth considerable to 
me. 

I mention this, as in going over my old magazines, which 
I do occasionally, I saw an advertisement that would be of 
benefit to a great many textile men. It was nothing new to 
me as it embodied an idea that I took advantage of some 
time ago. 

The advertisement was headed “Save your Trade Pa- 
pers.” It was about a magazine binder. While, as I say, 
I have one, I realize how many of the men in our trade look 
at the magazine when it comes and then lay it aside. They, 
of course, get destroyed. Perhiaps several months later 
something comes up in your business to which some article 
formerly published applies. If you still had the old maga- 
zines they would help you. I think of course a loose leaf 
index to go with the saved magazines is a very handy thing. 
When the magazine comes there is always some one at the 
office of the plant who can spend ten minutes on indexing. 
They simply have to read the beginning of every article and 
list it aceordingly. 


, 


The following incident will show what I mean. A read- 
er of Corton kept a file of the papers, but did not have 
them in a binder. One day when moving to another house, 
his wife, not knowing the value of these papers, threw them 
in the rubbish. A little later this man was looking up 
some rules on figuring a certain cotton mill process that 
he knew had been published in Corron in 1913, but he 
found over two years’ numbers missing. The remedy for 
such troubles is to suitably bind your magazines. They 
are more substantial, more convenient, and do not get lost. 


Neb. (Ohio.) 





Do you know that when the other man loafs on the 
job, he not only throws more work on your shoulders, but 
slows down the all-important job of getting at work against 
the Kaiser? Don’t let the slacker have an easy minute. 
This is as much your business as it is the business of the 
superintendent, or Uncle Sam. Take care of the slacker in 
the manner that you know is most effective. 


Keep mum on every subject that might be of benefit to 
the enemy. The Kaiser’s agents are not asleep and if you 
start a discussion in a street car or on the corner about 
shop work, you might let something slip that would be 
mighty interesting in Berlin. When you think of something 
to say that might be a little risky, just don’t say itt. 


A new report and directory of the mattress manufac- 
turers of the United States for 1918 has just been pub- 
lished by the Dockham Publishing Company, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. This directory, which is bound in 
paper and contains twenty pages, sells for $1.00. 
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in what manner, any certain advertisement is, in 
Contestants must be mill executives, from 


Address Contest se ase 


The an: Contest. 





As stated in the last number of Corron, the advertis- 
ing contest for the January number reached the readers so 
late that none of the contesting letters received arrived 
within the time limit allotted in the announcement. How- 
ever, in order to be fair with our readers, we are awarding 
two prizes for the February contest, these prizes going to 
the writers of tlie two letters selected by the judges as, in 
their opinion, the best. The winners are: Wm. MacDonald, 
Superintendent Standard Spinning Company, Department 
of Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co., Oswego, N. Y., and 
Samuel A. Hancock, Overseer of Spinning and Finishing, 
Foster Spinning Company, Fall River, Mass. The winning 
letters follow: 

Osweco, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1918. 
Epitor Corton: 

I presume that the first principle of an advertisement 
is to cateh the eye and when this has been accomplished, to 
impress on the mind the truth and force of the statements 
contained on the printed page. 

If this is true, I consider that the best advertisement 
in the February number of Corton is that of the American 
Laundry Machine Co., on page 197. 

First, what would impress one quicker than the state- 
ment that 22 men’s wages were being saved. This state- 
ment would have a tremendous force in these days of ex- 
treme shortage of help. Then comes the truth of the state- 
ment by saying that all you have to do is ask for the name 
of the mill and you ean receive full facts. Then comes the 
statement in the advertiserent that these men could be 


Special Cotton Mill Gauge Free— 










for a few minutes of your time. 


The taper gauge shows the thickness in 64ths te 
1/16ths of an inch on one side, and on the reverse side 
is graduated as a rule three inches of its length, read- 
ing in 8ths and 16ths of an inch. 

The wire gauge, English Standard, shows on one 
side sizes numbered from 19 to 36, with two extra slots, 
one 1/16, the other % on an inch, and on the other side 
shows the decimal equivalents expressed in thou- 
sandths. This ,gage has also 9 thickness or feeler 
gage leaves, approximately 4 inches long, of the fol- 
lowing thicknesses: .002, .003, .004; .006, 008, 010, .012, 
015 and 1/16th of an inch all folded within the case, 
which is 4% inches long, convenient to handle or te 
carry in the pocket. 


Our Service Department desires the opinions 
of active mill men on the quality of the work 
shown in the advertising pages of this issue of 
COTTON. 

We are, therefore, going to give this gauge 
for the best letter by a mill executive who gives 
the clearest and most definite reasons why, and 
his opinion, the best. 
overseers to presidents, connected with spinning, 


weaving, knitting, or finishing plants. The letter must be accompanied by the name, address and 
official position of the writer in order to be eligible, and must reach this office not later than the 
first of the month succeeding the date of issue. 

The judges will be the Editor of COTTON and the Manager of the Service Department, whose 
decision will be final. The name of winning contestant will be announced in COTTON’S pages. 


of COTTON, — a 


released to other departments that are now short handed; 
also comes the factor of floor space freed for other uses. 
Following up the arresting of your attention that 22 
men’s wages are saved, comes these clinching arguments 
which seem to be the very best that could be advanced in 
favor of their machine. These facts, it seems to me, makes 
this the very best announcement in the February number 
of Corton. 
Yours truly, 
William MacDonald, Supt. 
Standard Spinning Company, 
Dept. of Frisbie & Stansfield Ktg. Co. 


(Signed ) 


Fatt River, Mass., Feb. 19, 1918. 
Epitor Corton: 

The best advertisement in the February issue, in my 
opinion, is found on page 33, The spirit of the times is day- 
light saving, and I consider the “Pee-Gee” liquid day-light 
advertisement is abreast with the times. What is more dis- 
gusting to a superintendent or overseer than to pass through 
a room where the ceiling and walls are black with dirt; 
think of the loss in production and bad work being made 
under such conditions. 

Dirty ceilings and walls do not give the best result 
from the lighting system. Under such conditions you would 
have to start your lighting system earlier evenings and keep 
it running longer mornings. More especially on dark days, 
which .means added expense in the coal pile, and coal is 
searce enough these days. Liquid day-light is equivalent to 
day-light saving and when help is not plentiful, I have ex- 
perienced that the healthy and cleanest looking mill inside 
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You can make every undesiralle keep his distance from 
your plant by safety-zoning your property with an 


ANCHOR POST FENCE 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


There isn’t a single projection on the outside of an Anchor 
Post Fence that offers a foothold. The mesh is too close 
to admit the shoe and the steel wire too heavy to be 
broken through. The best high jumper in the country 
couldn’t get over the fence with a running start and the 
best pole vaulter wouldn’t take a chance with the thick-set 
barbed wire topping. 

The U. 8S. Government and hundreds of industrial corpora- 

tions are depending on Anchor Post Fences for protection. 


Incidentally they have purchased the most economical fence 
because it is the most durable. Catalog or Service. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
ATLANTA OFFICE: EMPIRE BLDG. 


General Offices: 165 Broadway, New York. 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Hartford 
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will have a tendency to hold present help and draw new 
ones. 
Yours truly, 
Samnel A. Hancock, 
Overseer of Spinning & Finishing, 
Foster Spinning Company. 


(Signed ) 


Oswego, N. Y., Marcli8, 1918. 
Eprtor Corton: 

The gauge which I was awarded as the prize in the ad» 
vertising contest arrived today, and I am very much pleased 
with same. 
this contest; also very interetisng as one gets an exceed- 
ingly good idea of the various ways in which advertise- 
ments are made up by the careful study entailed. 

We take Corron here in the plant and all agree that 
it is a worth while magazine for the cotton mill executive. 
Thanking you again for awarding me the prize, I am, 

Yours truly, 
William MacDonald, Supt. 
Standard Spinning Company. 


It is surely wortli anyone’s time competing in 


(Signed ) 


Fall River, Mass.; March 11, 1918. 
Eprtor Corton : 

Please accept my thanks for the letter and gauge award- 
ed me as the prize in the advertising contest of February. 
I appreciate it very much. It is a tool that should be used 
in every mill, but am sorry to say that it is a tool that is 
sadly neglected in some mills, and used not at all in other 
The proper use of a good gauge in all mills, espec- 
ially yarn mills, spells quality. 

Again let me thank the judges for awarding me the 


mills. 


prize. 
(Signed) Samuel A. Hancock, 
Overseer of Spinning & Finishing, Foster Mills. 


Increasing Production. 





Eprror Corron : 

Producing the maximum production at the minimum 
expense is a demand now sweeping all industries. The effi- 
ciency movement is receiving attention in every plant. Em- 
ployers are constantly on the watch for more efficient meth- 
ods. The term “speeding-up” is a word coined by the ef- 
ficiency experts. Many of these efficiency men are not 
practical. Such impractical men will go through a factory 
and file a report with the employers telling them that the 
only way to increase the output without additional ex- 
pense is to drive their employees. In other words to make 
a machine out of them and when they are worked out to 
replace them. Such a recommendation is far from scien- 
tific. Real efficiency can only be obtained when the em- 
ployees like their work and speed up willingly. The idea 
is to get employees to use their heads as well as their hands. 

Employees ean be led much easier than they ean be 
driven. Instead of working unwillingly they must work in 
cooperation. Instead of correcting mistakes an effort must 
be made to stop them. 

Unfortunately many efficiency experts will undertake 
to analyze any kind of a business. They may have had ex- 
perience in a wood-working plant but they will undertake 
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to make a laundry efficient. Of course there may be some 
minor points on which they can work. But altogether they 
know so very little about the laundry that most of the work 
is foreign to them. An efficiency expert in a laundry should 
be familair with launderies. A mechanie can fool any ex- 
pert who is not real familiar with the work. 


four times as long to do the work and the expert will be 


He ean take 
little the wiser. This same reasoning applies to textile mills. 
Most of the trouble between capital and labor is caused 
They have both seemed. to 
If 


both sides were to try and place themselves in the other fel- 


by both sides being too selfish. 
work on the principle “Do others before they do you.” 


low’s shoes thefe would be much less trouble. 

It is foolish to tell an employer that bis employees can 
turn out as much work in an 8-hour day as in one of 10. 
One of the bad features is that whien the employer con- 
siders working 8 hours instead of 10 hours, he wants to re- 
duce the wages 20 per cent. He saves 20 per cent on his 
power and by paying 10 hours wages for 8 hours work it 
is argued he would probably get more work than in the 
But would he? He would not. 


Recently I was at a factory that worked ten hours a 


10-hour day. 


day. In addition its men were compelled under threat 
of discharge to work three hours overtime every night. Con- 
sequently the men were discontented and unhappy and unfit 
for a day’s work next day. In all probability these em- 
ployees did not do any more in 13 hours than they could do 
in 10 hours if they were contented and cooperating. 

Of course, to get this harmony that tends to efficiency 
the management must see to it that they have foremen who 
promote harmony. Employees are like students in a school, 
Students copy 
If the 
foreman is dilatory and always looking at the clock, the 


Therefore, the first move to- 


they reflect the actions of their instructor. 
their teacher and employees reflect their foreman. 


employees will follow suit. 
wards efficiency is in the selection of the proper foreman. 
The foreman should be looked up to by the employees under 
him as one who has had more experience than they have 
had. If he has not, the employees will find it out and he 
will not be able to exercise the proper control over them. 
Thus the efficiency of the department will let down. 

Under eapable guidance employees can be _ taught 
to eliminate all false moves. If a foreman is enthusiastic 
about his work, those under him will be likewise. But if 
he is not and tries to drive them, they will fight back. 

Often an employee getting $2 a day, thinks he is worth 
$3. But for that employee to waste time is wrong. It is 
necessary for such an employee to show the employer that 
he is wortli more to that employer. He must if he expects 
more remuneration. 

Employees should bear one thing in mind. No employer 
will guarantee a reward to a worker for increasing his ef- 
ficiency or for giving the best of service that is in that em- 
ployee. They will not give the reward until the employee 
gives the work in return. Foremen should bear this in mind 
and teacli it to those in ‘their employ. 

Superintendent (N. C.). 


A suggestion made by Samuel J. Gompers to relieve the 
coal situation is to place all industries on a seven-hour 
working day. This looks like labor’s first try for a seven- 
hour day. 
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terior of your mill. It means permanent liberty from 
dark walls and ceilings—liberty from the mistakes, ac- 
cidents, spoilage, defective eyesight and health caused by poor 


light. 


The one way to secure the full benefit from your whole 
equipment of machinery and man-power, is to make your walls 
pure white so those walls and ceilings will magnify and reflect 
every bit of the daylight and electric light to every square 
foot of your room. 


Dieter at. means enlightenment to every inch of the in- 


And the one white paint that you can absolutely and per- 
manently depend on to make your walls pure white and light 
reflecting—a white coating you may know will never crack, 
peel, turn yellow—is good old dependable DIXIELITE. 


You want the best because the best is cheapest in the long 
run. You want a white coating that will stay white. That's 
why you should always demand DIXIELITE—the white that 
is different from the rest and which is backed by a manu- 
facturer with over 65 years of paint making. 


DIXIELITE is economical to use, as only one coat is 
needed over previously coated walls. Made in flat-white, 


semi-gloss, and gloss-white. 


Be sure your painting contractor furnishes you with 
DIXIELITE. If you want a sample for trial, we'll be more 
than glad to send it to you. 
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Send for interesting Booklet, ‘Keeping in the Spotlight’ 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating BAY STATE 
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Some Aspects of the Export Market. 





BY “EXPORTER.” 


The outstanding feature in the development of the cot- 
ton industry in this country during the last two vears 
undoubtedly has been the increase in the demand for 
American made cotton piece goods coming from other 
than American markets. This increase, of course, is prin- 
cipally the result of the present shortage of cotton goods 
of European make in the markets concerned. The question 
now ist “Will the cotton industry be able to hold the 
advantage gained in this way if the European competition 
returns ?” 

The United States Government has done mucli to make 


the exports of cotton goods popular with American manu-: 


facturers. It has published a great number of reports deal- 
ing with the most important of the markets and these re- 
ports are generally held to be the best so far had by the 
manufacturers of any country. No doubt this work will 
bear its fruits in the future especially if it is continued 
after the war. The American cotton manufacturer, how- 
ever, has to rely principally on his own labors, and on that 
of his agents, if he really wants to make use of his present 
very favorable position. That this position today is an 
exceptional one is generally realized by manufacturers. 

It has recently become the fashion to knock the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer and the work he has done in the expan- 
sion of the foreign trade of this country. Fortunately 
there is really very little cause for the position adopted, 
mostly by papers which in the natural run of things can 
know very little about the great difficulties the American 
exporters had to face in foreign markets. The results ob- 
tained, however, are highly valued by the importers in other 
countries who realize only too well that they would have 
been in a very bad position if these American products had 
not been available. 

The general public in the United States has not realized 
how difficult the situation really was for all those markets, 
which, in years before the war, habitually had bought their 
merchandize from Europe and which after the outbreak of 
the war were suddenly confronted by an interruption of 
their supplies. Thanks to the enterprise of American cot- 
ton manufacturers it has been possible to add to the world’s 
depleted resources of cotton piece goods several hundred 
millions of yards yearly which have helped to keep the 
retail places going, even if higher prices had to be paid. 
That these prices were not excessive, everybody knows who 
has taken the trouble to watch the increase in the prices 
of many of the raw materials needed for bleaching and 
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dying and the general increase of manufacturing expenses 


all over the world. It is, in fact, very doubtful whether 
other countries would have been able to handle the situation 
as well as has been the ease in this country under the same 
conditions. 

The bulk of the cotton manufactures reaching other 
markets from American sources during the war has con- 
sisted principally in staple goods. These were mostly in 
demand and their lack was most severely felt in all the 
markets concerned. With the progress of the war, stocks 
have run low in manyvsother classes of cotton goods. In 
the days before the war, Europe had an enormous export 
in furniture cottons such as cretons, printed chintzes, ete. 
Germany and France have done a large trade in these goods 
which found their way to South America and the British 
Colonies. Most of this trade now has come to a comple': 
standstill and upholsterers, interior decorators and others 
begin to wonder what will happen if the war should cont- 
inue much longer. It is clear thiat even if the war should 
come to an end, it will take quite awhile before Europe 
would be able to again supply fancy draperies. Could these 
goods be bought with advantage and at reasonable prices in 
the United States? 

If American cotton manufacturers want to hold the 
market they have secured during the last three years, they 
will have to supply that market with a complete range of 
all the cotton goods demanded. This includes not only cot- 
ton drapery but waist and shirt materials and knitgoods. 
American manufacturers so far seem to have shown little 
inclination to handle these goods in foreign markets, partly 
because of domestic demand and partly because they have 
thought that the market would be lost to them after the 
European manufacturers again became competitors. This 
fear was more or less justified in the early months of the 
war. Then the foreign buyers still had considerable stocks 
of all these goods and they bought from America only what 
they needed immediately. In the meantime matters have 
changed. The American export organization which was 
working very badly during 1914 has been completed. There 
are a number of big firms now engaged in selling American 
goods all over the world and these firms can be made the 
centers for distributing American merchandize on a basis 
formerly not known to this country. They can handle not 
only the staple goods but also complete lines. The advant- 
age for the American manufacturer is that he will be enabled 
to supply these houses with samples so as to try out the 
markets and see what character of goods is salable. The 


manufacturer who does not make such a trial, will have no 
reason for complaint when a slack domestie demand is 


reached. 
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The power that is to drive our 
industries to victory should be un- 
hampered by bearing friction. 


New Departure Ball Bearings today 
are saving many thousands horsepower 
that otherwise would be worse than 
wasted —that THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Bristol, Conn., 


would be wearing Conrad Patent Licensee. 


out machinery, 


wasting fuel and New 


claiming useless 
attention. 


e 


Our government is thrusting aside 
every barrier to the progress of war 
work. It is a time for each indi- 
vidual industry to take advantage of 
every proven improvement available. 


It is a time for New Departure 
Ball Bearings. 


We offer you free 
engineering consulta- 
tion service and 
prompt shipments. 

May we hear from 
you ? 


Detroit, Mich. 


1918. 
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To return to furnishing goods and fancy draperies, our 
own stores show daily that the American designers have 
the ability to turn out materials of high quality and excel- 
lent design which compete with the best formerly to be 


had from England, France and Germany. More, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and designers have had their chance and 
they have made use of it. They have covered with their 
products a wide field, ranging from the cheapest to the most 
expensive, and it would be extraordinary if between all that 
something could not be found suitable for the markets of 
the world. 

The same condition exists with the waist and shirt 
Here the situation doubtless has greatly changed 


In former years 


materials. 
in favor of the American manufacturers. 
the South American and other markets outside Europe and 
North America liave relied largely on the article ready to 
be shipped. The London shippers every year have dis- 
tributed quantities of ready-made waists to all the countries 
of the world. The same has been the ease with men’s shirts. 
Since the war labor in these countries has become too val- 
uable as to be used for making shirts and waists for other 
countries. The girls doing this kind of work have been 
drafted into other labor and the export of the ready made 
article has declined materially. If it, had been eur- 
tailed in this way it would have suffered correspondingly 


not 


from the lack of raw materials. 

The markets formerly buying from Europe, tlierefore, 
have been compelled to do their own cutting and sewing. 
The reports of our own consuls show a rapid increase in 
the garment industries practically all over the world out- 
side of Europe. In fact we have had an example of it in 
our own country. The same is the case everywhere, es- 


pecially in South America, which consequently has en- 


joved quite an industrial activity. These new industries 
will continue to exist after the war and it is expected that 
the countries in which they are located will take eare that 
they prosper. The result on the export trade of the world, 
will be that the countries concerned, after the war, will 
not buy the ready made waist or the shirt, but will buy 
larger quantities of the uneut material. This will bring 
in its wake a considerable rearrangement of the whole cot- 
The effect on the cotton 


eotton 


ton goods trade of the world. 
industry of the United States is inevitable. If 
sent by this country to Europe is woven there into 
piece goods and sold in that form to South America, there 
is no reason why the piece goods should not be woven right 
Such a 


direct arrangement would bring the South American waist 


here and shipped by American manufacturers. 
and shirt maker into direct connection with the market of 
original source and it would put into the pockets of our 
own manufacturers the profit formerly made by the Euro- 
pean manufacturer. 

Such an drrangement would have many advantages and 
it would also reduce the use of tonnage by avoiding one 
voyage. 

Many of the faney shirtings introduced by American 
manufacturers probably .would take better in the South 
American and Colonial markets than those shown by Eu- 
ropean manufacturers. All that is needed at present is a 
eampaign by the manufacturers interested in these coun- 
tries to prove to their buyers that America has the goods 


and tliat they may be bought at a reasonable price. It is 
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this price question which so far seems to have stovd in 
the way of a sound development of this export line. With 
the general price increases already a fact and with more 
increases expected in Europe, it is fairly certain that the 
American goods will keep competitive in most of the mar- 
kets, especially if the goods are made for export as is tlie 
vase in Europe. 


That the price difference is really not so great and that 


it ean be overcome very effectively, the American 
makers of cotton knit goods have shown. Of these no 


doubt much more could be exported and will be exported 
in the future. 

The present writer was sent several months ago by some 
industrial interests from Europe to the United States to 
make a study of this price question. It was to be decided 
how far retail prices in cotton knit goods had influenced the 
wholesale prices. It was found that the American manu- 
facturers were able to turn out faney socks at prices quite 
competitive with the European prices and that the offers in 
general appeared to show a much wider range than was the 
ease in most of the European markets. Because of these 
facts American made cotton socks were taken up and were 
introduced in a large way in the markets concerned and 
found, at least up to the war, a very good sale. This was 
accomplished in the face of a fairly brisk competition by 
European makers. 

Another question arising is the future of the American 
cotton yarn trade. Here also good headway has been made 
Much of the 


cotton yarn trade of the world before the war was supplied 


and the prospects are exceptionally bright. 
by England. Germany alone has bought from England 
annually eotton yarns valued as high as $25,000,000. The 
of this the 
Netherlands, buying approximately for $10,000,000 every 


next best customer England on article were 


vear. Much of the cotton yarn shipped to the Netlier- 
Will 


Germany discontinue to buy cotton yarns abroad after the 


lands, most likely went on to Germany and Austria. 


war and make them herself? 

However, some rearrangement of the cotton yarn trade 
of the world is bound to follow the war and manufacturers 
everywhere are on the watch for any business possibilities, 
although American spinners, at present, cannot satisfac- 
torily supply the quantity called for by.the domestie de- 
mand. 

[This article was written by a gentleman well versed in 
the 
head of a bureau located in one of the principal cities of 


foreign commerce conditions, being for many years 
Europe formed for the purpose of aiding its subseribers in 
their foreign business. His great experience in matters 
concerned with foreign trade should prove of much value 


to our readers.— EprIror. ) 


the truck as 


agent in transportation, has been shown strikingly at the 


The inereasing importance of inotor an 


automobile shows throughout the country the past winter, 
in the large number of truck exhibits. To date twenty-two 
of the important shows have allotted space to commercial 
vehicles. The great interest shown by the publie in the 
motor truck exhibit, indicates that the motor industry has 
entered a utilitarian era, and that it has come to be looked 


upon as one of the cornerstones of present day industry. 
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WHY waste time and money preparing your own bleaching solutions from lime? Even 


the best bleaching powder contains only 36% available chlorine. 
WHY run the risk of yellowing and tendering your goods? 
WHY pay excessive freight charges? 


The most simple process of bleaching,—the bleach that contains 100 per cent available 
chlorine—the bleach that diminishes the harshness in your goods and increases the tensile 


strength is 
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The Only 100% Blanch 


You need no material changes in your present method of bleaching to 
use Liquid Chlorine. It is a very simple process and easy to handle. There 
is absolutely no loss in the preparation of the bleaching solution, and no sludge 
to dispose of. Less acid and less washing is required. Less water is used 


and no odor is apparent. 

It is a highly purified and specially prepared chlorine. By refrigeration 
and compression, it is liquified and placed in steel cylinders containing 100 
lbs. When released from the valve it immediately gasifies. 

A chemical analysis of Liquid Chlorine shows it to be practically chemi- 
eally pure chlorine gas. A good quality of bleaching powder contains 36% 
available chlorine, while Liquid Chlorine contains 100%. ‘ 


I pound of Liquid Chlorine is equal to 6 lbs. of lime. You will readily 
recognize how much money this will save you in both bleach and freight 


charges. 


Our representative will gladly demonstrate Liquid 
Chlorine in your mill. Just ask us to send him. 


Write today for interesting booklet. A post card will do. 


Cylinder with Cap Off 
Height 54 inches 


Electro Bleaching Gas Company 


General Offices 
18 East 41st Street New York City 
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Lancashire Notes. 
(Continued from page 398.) 

107,827 revealed by the census in October. Of the total 
American, that at sea and imported in the week ending 
February 8th, amounted to 184,000 bales; slightly less than 
in October. However, the consumption of American has 
gone down as a consequence of the greater restrictions im- 
posed on production by the Control Board and it is now 
only 47,800 bales per week as compared with 54,645 in 
October. The Egyptian and Peruvian cotton in mills and 
warehouses amounted to 81,735 bales and the stock in the 
hands of dealers to 50,419 bales, of which 18,268 were sold. 
Of the total Egyptian and Peruvian in sight 119,160 bales 
—or nearly half—were on the sea or imported in the week 
ending February 8th. 

In the week beginning February 18th, restrictions in 
regard to the running of looms were relaxed. Manufac- 
turers were permitted, on obtaining a license, to run all 
looms weaving both 60’s warp and 90’s weft or finer, or 
doubling yarn made from doubling single yarns of 60’s 
counts or finer in both warp and weft. A manufacturer 
running up to and including 70 per cent of his looms pays 
a levy of 1s. 3d. per loom per week on all looms running 
over 60 per cent of the total, over 70 per cent and up to 
and ineluding 75 per cent 1s. 6d. per loom, over 75 per cent 
and up to and including 80 per cent, 1s. 9d., over 80 per 
cent and up to and including 85 per cent, 2s., over 85 per 
cent and up to and including 90 per cent, 2s. 3d., over 90 
per cent and up to and including 95 per cent, 2s. 6d., over 
95 per cent and up to and ineluding 100 per cent, 2s. 9d. 

Manufacturers who have some looms on the fine counts 
specified above and otliers on coarser counts have to ealeu- 
late the number of looms they may run in the following 
way: They have to deduct from their total looms the 
number of looms engaged on both 60’s warp and 70’s weft 
or finer, all of which they may run. Of the remainder they 
may run 70 per cent, paying the levy on the seale shown 
above on all looms run in excess of 60 per cent of the 
total. For example, if a manufacturer has a hundred 
looms, 60 of which are on the finer counts (specified above) 
and 40 looms on coarser counts, he may run all the 60 
looms on fine counts, plus 70 per cent of the remaining 40 
looms (28 looms), making 88 looms in all. The levy he 
is required to pay would be on the 28 looms run in excess 
of 60 per cent of the total at 2s. 3d. per loom per week or a 
total sum of £3 3s. 0d. Manufacturers having more than 60 
per cent of their total looms on Government work will be 
granted licenses to enable them to run an additional 20 per 
eent of looms on private work, in addition to looms on 
finer counts, on payment of the levies. 

At the annual meeting of the Preston Chamber of Com- 
merce the chairman gave. some figures which strikingly 
illustrated the rise in prices in the cotton trade. He said 
that cotton exports in yarn and piece goods had risen in 
value from £89,915,764 in 1915 to £146,007,772 in 1917, 
but there was a falling off in both weight of yarn and 
vardage of goods. The price of raw cotton had practically 
doubled during the year, and freightage had risen greatly. 
The rate for bringing cotton from Lagos to Liverpool had 
risen from 17s. 6d. per ton in 1914 to 77s. 6d., and from 
Nyasaland from 25s. to 131s. Cotton seed cost £10 per ton 


— 
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in freightage from Lagos as against 22s. 6d. before the 
war, witli the result that it was no longer profitable to 
bring cotton seed home. It cost 24d. per pound more in 
freight and insurance alone to bring cotton from Egypt to 
Preston. A bale of shirting which cost about £25 to make 
in 1914 now cost £85, a rise of 240 per cent, and the cost 
of sending the bale to India had increased from £2 13s. 9d. 
to £20 16s. 3d. In other words a piece of shirting that 
could be laid down in India in 1914 for 11s. 1d. could not 
today be laid down for less than 42s. 4d. 

Employers and operatives are discussing the attitude 
they shall adopt towards the new Education Bill. The 
proposals of this measure in which the trade is particularly 
interested are those which raise the school leaving age to 
14 years and make compulsory 320 hours of school per an- 
num (8 hours per week) between the ages of 14 and 18, 
except in cases where the child continues at school full 
time until the age of 16. The former proposal would abol- 
ish the present half-time system, which affétts children be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 14 and also full-time employment 
between the ages of 13 and 14. At present nearly 16 per 
cent of the employes in the cotton mills are below the age 
of 14 and one-half are under the age of 18. The Master 
Spinners’ Federation has taken a ballot of its members and 
as a result 59.1 per cent have voted against the raising of 
the age to 14 and over 90 per cent against the proposal for 
part-time education from 14 to 18, while 96.1 per cent have 
declared in the voting that any system of substitutes for 
part-time workers between the ages of 14 and 18 would 
affect the quality of the production. The operatives’ lead- 
ers are recommending their members to support the abol- 
ition of the present half-time system, but it is by no means 
ecrtain that the recommendation will be adopted. 

It is, however, pretty generally recognized that half- 
time as now allowed is doomed. Parliament is not likely to 
k- ruled by a dwindling Lancashire minority; and the feel- 
ing against the system in all classes of the community 
throughout the country generally is very strong. The real 
fizht will be over the provision for part-time education be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18. This education would be given 
in what would normally be working hours, and thus the 
question arises as to whether substitutes could be found for 
the young workers during their absence at school, for other- 
wise the running of machinery might be very seriously in- 
terfered with. Sir Henry Hibbert, the chairman of the Lan- 
eashire Education Committee, who has a good knowledge 
of the trade, thinks the proposal of the Bill impracticable 
so far as cotton mills are concerned, and is suggesting as a 
compromise that between the ages of 14 and 16 a half- 
time system shall be instituted on the lines of that now pre- 
vailing for children of from 12 to 13 or 14. Various con- 
ferences are pending and what the fate of Sir Henry’s 
scheme will be is uncertain. It can, however, be said that 
in view of the great revival of interest in education little 
good will be done by offering uncompromising opposition 
to the Government’s scheme and that if the trade is to ob- 
tain much of a hearing it will have to suggest an alternative 
which allows for some measure of education after the age 


of 14. 

The annual report of the Oldham Master Spinners’ As- 
sociation points out that there is still “a considerable quan- 
tity of orders on spinners’ books to deliver at a loss, which 
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has been increased by the last advance of wages.” It is ex- 
plained that most of the contracts of yarn sales are based 
on cotton to arrive and that considerable risk attends the 
realization of the substantial margins whicli they show on 
paper. If the cotton is lost in transit and has to be replaced 
by spot cotton at fancy prices it is almost certain that the 
apparent profit will not be forthcoming. There have been 
many claims for the delivery of small balances of orders 
which were looked upon as completed years ago, and other 
orders that have lain dormant for a long time are being 
pressed hard for delivery now that production has been 
reduced. The committee complains that the Cotton Con- 
trol Board which ordered the decreased production lias de- 
«lined to give a ruling as to the effect of their order on the 
delivery of existing contracts. The committee is of the 
opinion that a spinner who reduces his delivery in propor- 
tion to the reduction of output enforced upon him by the 
2 good case in a ¢laim for breach of 


Board would have ; 


contract. Nevertheless, the committee has settled several 
such eases without going to law. 

Another topie in the Oldham report and one whicli 
should interest sellers of raw cotton is the weight of bales. 
The committee has had eases brought to its notice of bales 
the 


In one ease the average weight of 100 bales was 


much under average weight being delivered against 
contracts. 
only 340 pounds. The committee of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association justified this delivery by a rule which states 
that a buyer is not entitled to rejegt any bale tendered for 
delivery between the limits of 300 pounds and 672 pounds. 
The committee at Oldham agrees that oceasionally bales 
may be delivered of such extremes of weight, but it thinks 
that when the average of 100 bales is 340 pounds the seller 
must have unserupulously sought to obtain an advantage. 


“Cotton Chats” for February, in its leading article, 
points out that the present war profits on common looms 
are not a reason for continuing to operate such looms in- 
definitely. Because of the intense competition sure to arise 
after the war, now is the time to plan for replacing common 
looms with autoniatiec looms. Whatever may be the profits 
of mills having common looms today they would have been 
The mill 


having common looms that does not lay aside a part of its 


much greater if equipped with automatic looms. 


war profits to provide an automatic equipment is failing in 
its duties to its stockholders. 
An 


sliows a part of the immense pile of common loom serap in 


illustration in this same issue of “Cotton Chats” 
the yards of the Draper Corporation at Hopedale, Mass.. 
on the way to the foundry. Attention is also called to the 
large quantities of cloth being woven on Northrop looms 
for Government use. Army uniform goods, blankets, aero- 
plane eloth, tent cloth, bandage cloths, shirtings, surgeon’. 
gauze, and in fact practically everything except ply duck 
goods woven on Northrop looms meet tlie Government re- 
quirements as to quality and in this way bear evidence of the 
that 


and of the igh quality of the product. 


inereasing range of fabries these looms will handle 


All the safety devices in the world will not prevent eare- 
less and thoughtless men from having aecidents. More eau- 


tion which means fewer eliances, will. 
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Psychology of Environment. 
(Continued from page 392.) 


and on his good behavior. The uniform waist is a big fac- 
it gives girls a clean-cut, neat appearance, with 
onlv the advantages nature gave them. 

In some factories girls are wearing overalls, but I think 
it will be found that they, or the ones responsible for tlie 
decision, were rather masculine. In my estimation, this 
masculine tendency accounts for much of the feminist agi- 
tation of the present day; it also accounts for the increased 
efficiency of women, as the reasoning and point of view 
are more masculine. 


’ 


tor in this 


This type also Jacks acute sex con- 
sciousness and looks a man straight in the eye, but unfor- 
tunately it also has the maseuline moral aggressiveness, or 
I might say a lack of feminine retirement, and constitutes 
a dangerous element in the factory. 

In an article which T recently wrote for Industrial Man- 
agement, I described our method of combatting this con- 
dition, and do not wish to reiterate, but I am reminded 
of Katherine Blackford’s remark to me in this connection, 
that a man’s passion is the dynamo that determines his 
ability; but of course, she did not mean that he has to 
violate the social eode just to prove it. 

According to Blackford, man may be classified by eight 
eardinal attributes, but for practical purposes woman may 
be classified as masculine, feminine, short or long-fingered, 
phlegmatie or nervous, usually interchangeable terms, and 
sometimes blonde or brunette, for there is considerable wis- 
the “Send 
customers, a brunette to keep them.” 


dom in maxim, a blonde salesman to secure 

In considering comfort and contentment we must bear 
in mind that fatigue may be caused by position, by improper 
form or height of seat, improper foot rests, or lack of 
them, awkward fixtures, left-handed girls on right-handed 
machines and other minor causes. These are all remediadle 
troubles, but unless adjusted they cause girls to quit, and 
It should not be forgotten that 


as the poor workman quarrels with his tools, so does the 


foremen to discharge them. 


poor executive complain of the labor material at hand, and 
tells what he might do were it better. 

IT do not know whether or not the question of pay 
comes under the head of environment, but as much of it goes 
for clothes, perhaps it may be classed as such. It is a per- 
plexing problem and one which must be settled locally, de- 
A 


woman is not as strong as a man, but is more dextrous; 


pending, as in other things, upon supply and demand. 


she has not the reasoning power of a man, but has a quicker 
Where either of these attributes add to her ability, 
she should reap thie advantage. Where piece rates are set, 
they should apply equally to both sexes, but when I am 
asked should she receive equal hourly compensation with 
a man, I must answer no, but she should receive as much as, 
or more, than a good-sized boy. 

I will conelude as I began, by quoting Scott, who says, 
“Psychology is, in respect to certain data, merely common 
sense—the wisdom of experience, analyzed, codified and 
formulated.” 


mind. 





Union labor represents less than one tenth of the labor- 
ing class, yet on the new War Board composed of seven 
members there are four mmbers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, two representatives of employers and one 
economist. 
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The Power Warp Loom 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


In previous articles various types of warploom mech- 
anism have been discussed and the general principles of 
loop formation outlined. In Figure A is given a sketch of 
the chief stitch-forming parts of the modern power warp 
loom, a type of machine which is extensively used at the 
present day for the production of warp loom fabrics. Fig. 
ure A represents a side view of the chief parts, those 
directly used in making the stitch being given in greater 
proportion in order to make their movement. more dis- 
tinet. 

In general arrangement this machine is entirely dif- 
ferent to those previously considered, the chief improve- 
ments being in the placing of the warps and their beans 
overliead. The needles stand vertically in the machine and 
directly above their beards are situated the points of the 
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. Figure A. 


euide bars. Beginning at the top of the drawing we have 
the warp beam W B placed on a suitable arrangement for 
tensioning the warp yarns during the working of the fabric 
and also for regulating the let-off of the warp threads in 
thie correct quantity. The threads of the warp are indi- 
cated by W which proceed vertically downwards towards 
the eyes of the guides. The guide bars are arranged on the 
secliinn arm K, which is attached to the frame of the loom 
and these are clearly seen to be three in number, and mark- 
ed 1, 2 and 3. Each of those guide bars is provided with 
enidé points all along the width of the machine and each 
bar can be regulated to give a lap or sidewise motion over 
the points different from its neighbor. At the same time 
if only one of the guide bars be used for the accomodation 
of the warp, the other two bars are inoperative. Only one 
warp beam is shown, but if it is found that one set of 


threads in the warp are made to undergo more intersection 
than the other portion, then these are set apart on a sep- 
arate beam and given a suitable let-off motion to corres- 
pond to the nature of the pattern. 


Proceeding farther down tthe diagram we come to the 


stiteh-forming parts proper in which the needle will be 
recognized as occupying the central position, marked N 
It is arranged similar to the needles of the cotton’s patent 
rotary frame in that it stands with its spring or beard 
facing away from the worker. Discharging its loops is 
done upwards so that the fabric marked F is drawn off 
towards the worker in a horizontal direction, this being 
coiled onto tlie fabrie roller / R. The presser is marked P 
and is seen to the left of the needle just opposite the beard 
of the needle. The presser in the Cotton’s patent rotary 
machine does not move but the needles come forward to it 
to have their springs pressed. In this machine, the presser 
is given a to-and-fro motion towards the needle beards in 
order to press the springs into the grooves and the ueedle 
bar has an up and down movement only. 

Directly under the presser will be noted another bar 
called the point bar or the divider bar; the latter name may 
be less confusing because the function of this bar and its 
points is somewhat similar to that of thie sinkers in the 
rotary frame. They keep the new yarn separate from the 
old loops during stitch formation and come forward when 
the needles are rising once more to their starting point, 
the divider points holding the newly formed loops down on 
the under parts of thie stems of the needles. Dividing points 
D are between all needles and they are given a to-and-fro 
motion from the main cam shaft. On looking under the 
divider bar, another point may be noted which we have 
marked K B to indicate their function as knocking-over- 
bits as known in the Cotton’s patent. This is sometimes 
called the sley bar and it hias points or bits of the form in- 
dicated, one between every pair of needles. These knock- 
ing-over points are all fixed in the bar as shown in the up 
right standard and they never move during stitcli-formation. 
Their function in the machine is similar to the parts of the 
same name in Cotton’s patent, namely to serve as a sup- 
port for the fabrie when the needles descend between the 
the new yarn through the old loops. 
come right down between the bits and 
the old loops rest on their edges whilst the new 


being drawn through the former loop. 


bits when drawing 
In this the needles 


yarn is 


The levers connected with the presser, the divider bar 
and the needle bar are not shown in their entirety but are 
all connected to suitable cams on the main shaft MS, which 
receives its motion through the medium of the belt B, 
working from a pulley in the front of the machine and at 
the side. The movements of the various parts in the pro- 
cess of forming one course of loops will now be described, 
but it will not be necessary to deal with these in great 
detail seeing that the process has already been outlined in 
former sections. The first motion is the laying of the yarns 
over the needle stems for which the guide bar with its 


points each containing a thread moves (4) down towards 


the needles and one or more needle spaces behind the need- 
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les (B); the guide points next sweep through between the 
needles of the frame and with a further side-wise movement 
lay their threads over the needle stems and complete this 
by issuing once more with their threads to the right of the 
needles. 

When this operation is complete the needle bar descends 
a little and the newly placed threads pass automatically 
under the springs of the needles and when securely there, 
the presser P is pushed forward by its cam on the main 
shaft to press the springs gently but firmly into their 
grooves. At this stage the divider points are in the posi- 
‘tion shown in the diagram and serve the necessary function 
of keeping the old loops on the lower parts of the needle 
stems, whilst the new portions of yarn are passing under 
the springs of the needles. As thie needles are being press- 
ed, they descend still farther and the old loops pass on to 
the springs, this process being termed the “landing of the 
loops.” The needles descend still farther until they are 
right down between the points of the sley bar. The knock- 
ing-over-bits of this bar serve as a support of the stitches 
as they are being drawn through, otherwise many defective 
loops would be formed owing to the absence of control 





A MoperN Power Warp Loom. 


Fic. B. Furi View or 


over the loops in the operation. The needles next rise to 
their normal position during which the dividing points of 
the dividing bar D B keep the stitches from rising along 
with the needles. The process of knitting is then repeated, 
as described, right through the fabrie, the patterning 
wheels, ete., bringing in the various guide bars into work 
when desired. 

Figure B shows a full view of a complete machine of 
the type just described where the chief features will be 
recognized. The warp beams or rollers above are marked 
W B, the position of the guide bars is shown by G B, whilst 
the fabric is wound on to the cloth beam C B. The drive 
takes place at B where the belt is seen passing on to the 
shaft which carries all the cams at the back of the ma- 
chine. The weights W are used to tension the warp clotli 
as it is being worked and to roll it onto the fabric beam as 
it is being produced. The position of the patterning chain 
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is shown at the right of the machine P C. This machine 
is built in gauges varying from 12 needles per inch, a com- 
mon gauge being about 18 needles or stitches per inch. 
The width may be as great as 120 inches but for normal 
purposes a width of 90 inches is considered sufficient. 

As regards speed, a general figure is 80 courses of loops 
per minute although a higher speed than this may be at- 
tained. The machine is usually provided with 4 guide bars 
and owing to the moveable presser, the ordinary designs 
may be further diversified by the use of cut pressers as is 
common in ordinary knitting machines. These pressers are 
eut with openings at recognized intervals and when such a 
presser is brought against the needle beards, the spaces 
do not press. Such stitches are not discharged but are al- 
lowed to remain on the needles to be dealt with along with 
a second stitch at the next course. Such devices can be 
worked in a pattern and produce fabrics of a distinctly dif- 
ferent character. 

METHODS OF DESIGNING. 


As has been mentioned, the chief feature in designing 
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Ficure C. 


such goods is to determine the lap or the side-wise move- 
ment of the guide bars. We have seen several methods of 
representing this lap, but for clearness, the learner would 
do well to consider the following. Figure C shows an ex- 
ample of specially prepared paper which is very well 
adapted for showing the laps in warp loom fabrics. The 
skeleton loops are used as the basis for the lap and to show 
the method a 5 and 5 lap has been drawn out as it would 
appear if one followed a single thread through tle various 
suecessive courses of the pattern. The general appearance 
suggests a 5 and 5 lap but a closer examination shows that 


the guide bar beginning at the left hand bottom corner 
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moves one needle space to the right in 5 successive courses 
and that when 5 is reached, the direction is reversed and 
the lap takes place to the left for 3 courses to the starting 
point. This gives a total of 8 courses in one repeat of a 
lap and all the threads in this one guide bar will, of 
course, receive an identical motion and the whole width of 
stitches performing their side-wise motion at exactly the 
same time and in exactly the same way. Thus it will be 
seen that one guide bar will give but little diversity for de- 
signing and that to introduce original textures, other guide 
bars will be needed which can be given a movement and 
design of their The shows clearly the 


characteristic movement of the warp loom stitch and how 


own. Figure C 
the thread of one loop reaches up to the course above. 
When one desires to ascertain whether a fabric is knit- 
ted or is made on the warp loom system, this feature should 
always be looked for and carefully noted, for it stamps 
the production at once as being of warp loom origin. If 
stitch 5 be examined the effect of reversing the motion from 
right to left may be plainly noted. This special paper can 
he obtained from the print paper manufacturers, or may 
be made to order and should prove of real service to those 
wlio desire to aequire a fundamental knowledge of design- 


ing on this type of fabrie. 





The Knit Goods Market. 


With the knit goods trade in the storm centre of a rising 
arket it is becoming apparent that the Southern hosiery 
manufaeturers, who rushed the opening for Fall, repeated 
the blunder of last year. When these manufacturers at an 
informal meeting in New York in January arrived at an 
understanding that Fall prices should not be named before 
March 1st, there was a strong minority sentiment in favor 
of April; a few manufacturers preferring to wait until 
May. 
While February was on the 
Southern manufacturers went out and sold heavily of cotton 


homestretch, some of the 


contrast with a year ago, 
and ample on the cost of supplies and labor then. But 
that was sold 


hosiery. The prices were high in 
since then thiere have been advances. All 
during late February and early March could not be sold 
on the basis of to-day’s replacement values. The jobbers 
who bought were cleverer than those who sold, and again 
may boast, as they have been doing for sometime, that they 
“nut one over” on the manufacturers. 

Now and then hosiery in jobbers’ hands is being offered 
This is stuff 


that is coming to them against orders placed last year—in 


at 15 to 25 eents a dozen under mill prices. 


some instances 12 months ago—at what then were regarded 
as high prices, but low in comparison with what is being paid 
now. 

hence sou- 
offered 


History will repeat itself. A few months 


thern hosiery—women’s cotton stockings—will be 


by jobbers well under mill prices. Advances in yarns al- 
ready have made this possible. 

Manufacturers who have been selling for Fall and could 
offer women’s, misses’ and half hose, made good use of the 
searcity of misses’ goods. The trade wanted misses’ hosiery 
in large quantity. They were permitted to buy all they 
wanted, with the proviso that they take an equal number of 
dozens each of half hose and women’s stockings. Those 
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who believed the market was due for a further rise ae- 
quieseed in this. They will need all the misses’ that can 
be delivered. They may not have so strong a need for the 
women’s, and as the market lias been pretty well supplied 
in this line, may accept them only with delivery of equal 
quantities of misses’ and half hose. The women’s goods 
will be put on the market later at less than the then mill 
prices, because, in part mills sold too early and too much. 

While, generally speaking, hosiery is a much wanted 
article, so much so that calls of several manufacturers for 
women’s 160-176 needle goods attract not the slightest at- 
tention from mills which ordinarily might be assumed to 
be in position for taking on business of this character. It 
begins to appear that some mills have overshot the mark 
in coming into the market with their offerings of the 
comparatively new self-top half hose in coarse gauge. The 
substitute for the ribbed top is attaining considerable popu- 
larity in fine mercerized, silk and artificial silk half hose, 
but is reported not taking hold in coarse gauge numbers, 
except, it is stated, in the Central West. 

A 176 needle hem top half hose, white, is being offered 
by a commission house at $1.10, in contrast with $1.50 for 
looped toe regular rib top. A jobber who took on a lot 
boasts that he had no difficulty in turning them over to a 
retailer at $1.35. As has been held, it doubtless was a 
mistake to cheapen the hem top by applying it to low-end 
It seemed like an easy proposition, particularly as 
half 


into 
line 


socks. 
the government: had made heavy drains on mills for 
hose, and women’s seconds could be readily turned 
men’s firsts. Many of the new mills, following the 
of least resistance, set out to make the hem-top socks, 
now, it would appear, production ought to be restricted lest 
the supply become greater than the market ean absorb. The 
situation may be saved to these manufacturers by the scar- 
city of rib tops and the radically higher prices -of the 


and 


latter. 

In fine half hose the new top seems to have come to stay 
at least until something better can be devised. Buyers who 
have tried it out have come back for more, and there is 
heard considerable delight with the innovation, and the sum- 
mer season should see the hem top fairly launched. 


for cotton 


Some unnecessarily low prices are heard 
hosiery of the better types. For illustration, one of the large 
well known mills is letting misses’ combed, 336 needle, go 
at $2.25, rise and fall 714 cents, while another manufacturer 
selling direct is holding for $2.35 for 300 needle and still 
another quoting $2.40. The lower price is regarded as 
disproportionate with values generally and wholly inadequate 
when market conditions are considered. 

A line of 220 needle half hose, combed peeler, double 
sole, is readily marketable at $1.95 to $2. A line of 200 
needle, combed peeler, double heel and toe, is a seller at 
$1.75. 

A specimen price jump in the last several years is shown 
in 84 needle 2-pound half hose, clean varn bundled. A west- 
ern buyer recently bought at $1.50, from the same mill which 
supplied him only a few years ago at 55-5714 cents. And 
vet there are interests which affect to groan under the 
fear that prices are too high for the consumer. 

Some interests in the primary market report a freer 
offering of liosiery as a general line, and in some quarters 
there is visible some little uneasiness. This is accentuated 
by some unnecessarily low prices that occasionally are heard. 
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A New York jobber who was quoted $2.25 for a given 
line proved to the satisfaction of the mill agent that he 
had placed an order at last year’s price, $1.95. In another 
instance 200 needle half hose were offered at $1.42%%. It 
developed that this was a lot that had been bought originally 
for export and could not be gotten through. The socks 
were of patent toe and were bundled. In boxes they would 
have been snapped up. 

A commission house shows a line of combed peeler half 
hose at $1.75 in competion with the production of another 
mill at $2. The small jobber prefers the lower priced sock, 
although in the retail stores it undoubtedly sells at the price 
of the $2 article. The same is true of two lines of mercerized 
half hose, one at $2, the other at $2.25. The former, how- 
ever, is made with cotton toe. It is variations such as these, 
if not investigated, that serve to have a disturbing effect. 

It was left for a Philadelphia manufacturer to set a new 
high price on women’s mercerized hosiery, when, quite re- 
cently a sale was made at $3.75 a dozen for 200 needle, 
from 60’s 2 ply yarn, made with six-thread heel and toe 
and 4-inch welted top. The stocking is made seamless but 
has the mock seam, and leads by five cents the price of a 
southern mill for a somewhat similar stocking. 

For a time the market for mercerized lines was in a 
way quiet. Recently there has developed considerable activ- 
ity notably in the better grades for both men and women. 
One explanation for this, possibly, lies in the fact that the 
standard has been raised. Good mercerized hose for women 
are obtainable at $3 and occasionally under. <A 300 needle 
line of sea island, mercerized, is being put out at 4.25 to 
jobbers. 

Merecerized half hose of real merit are selling at and 
around $2.85, some lines going at 10 cents less; others at 
$3. An attractive line of infants’ mercerized is readily 
salable at $2.25, against $1.75 for another line, good Jook- 
ing but not commanding. 

Manufacturers are revising their rise and fall basis, 
as is shown in the quotations by, among others, two Penn- 
sylvania mills for misses mercerized ribs at $3.50 to $3.60, 
rise 15 cents, fall 10 cents. A few years ago a rise and fall 
of 15 cents was almost universal. 

Misses ribbed hosiery continues to be a profitable output 
for mills making substantial lines. A Pennsylvania manu- 
facturer is getting $2.25 a dozen for 18’s earded, on size 
7, rise 10 cents. Some factors regard this price of 10 cents 
as too low. Misses’ heavy ribs opened around $2.50 for 
Fall, sales at 20 cents better being reported late in Mareh 
by a-Tennessee mill. 

A sale of 2-pound ribs was made lately by a jobber at 
$1.6214 on 7’s. This was below mill price, the lot being 
part of a shipment against a low-price order of last year. 
The prevailing price for 28 ounce is $1.55-$1.65. 

The séarcity of half hose, in conjunction with the steadily 
rising market, is affording an unusual opportunity for pro- 
fitable manipulation -of seconds. One mill is getting $1.25 
a dozen for 176 needle seconds for immediate delivery, from 
eustomers to whom it is making deliveries of firsts at a lower 
price. The firsts were sold nearly a year ago—another in- 
stance of the jobber “putting one over” on the manufacturer. 

The weakest spot in the knit goods market is women’s 
summer underwear, in which, however, there has been in- 
ereased activity since blue prints of spring made their 
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appearance. Some of the Pennsylvania mills could take 
on additional business without crowding. 

Duplicate Fall business in underwear promises to be in 
large volume, judging from sales at advancing prices and 
inquiry from practically every quarter. Heavy cotton rib- 
bed union suits, which opened at and around $13.50, are 
not being offered, and doubtless will later be in demand 
at $17 to $18, some factors asserting that at present prices 
of yarns they would not consider an order at less than $18. 

The market is strong in tone, is largely in the seller’s 
favor, and the upward tendency of yarns is more than 
sufficient to sustain prices, even during an oceasional lull. 

When government requirements are taken into considera- 
tion it would appear that underwear is doomed to a radical 
rise, due to a very acute shortage. Under the second call 
in the draft, three quarters of a million men, many of 
them in industry, will be taken out of civil life and trans- 
ferred to the military. They will cease to be producers and 
will become consumers only. If, as stated, there are to 
be 3,000,000 men in the field next year, considerably more 
than 1,000,000 pieces of underwear will be required. Last 
vear the government bought 52,000,000 pieces of heavy 
weights and 25,000,000 pieces of summer underwear. Future 
equipment is to be on the basis of 13 suits per year per man 

equal to 39,000,000 suits or 78,000,000 pieces for the 3,- 
000,000 men, to say nothing of purehases for a year ahead, 
as is customary. 

However all interests agree that buying and selling should 
gut that 
said a year ago, when, as developments show, speculative 
All falter at 


question, “Can prices go higher?” They ean; and they will. 


be on an ultra-conservative basis. is what was 


buying was fraught with no danger. the 





A Synthetic Indigo Plant. 


A syuthetie indigo plant is now being erected at Mareus 
Hook, Pa, by the National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine. 
This plant is intended to cover at least half the requirements 
of the United States. Much of the equipment is now on 
the ground and is in course of erection. The buildings are 
now mainly completed. A few months hence it should be 
possible to undertake contracts for specific deliveries. The 
development of this important chemical industrial problem 
has been co-ordinated under the direction of Dr. E. 8. 
Johnson of the Semet-Solvay Company, and Robert M. 
Strong, Chief Works Engineer of the Mareus Hook plant 
of the National Aniline & Chemical Company. Whien the 
European War. broke out and the supply of indigo (an 
essential staple of the American textile colorist) was threat- 
ened with elimination, the General Chemical Company, The 
Barrett Manufacturing Company, and the Semet-Solvay 
Company, recognizing the chemical catastrophe represented 
by the lack of indigo, entered upon its co-operative devel- 
opment. Research men from each organization were dele- 
gated to conduct the necessary experimental investigutions, 
and about eighteen months were consumed before, in the 
matter of quality and yields, the product of the great Ger- 
man plants had been equaled. A Semi-commercial opera- 
tion is now producing small quantities of indigo, in con- 
nection with the extensive installation now under way at 


Mareus Hook. 
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FLATLOCK 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Seam 
That Sells 
the Garment 


It will not rip nor ravel—the stitches 
lock. 


The FLATLOCK Seam is absolutely 
flat—a perfect union of abutted cut 


edges, and is made complete—ready to 
wear, in ONE OPERATION. 


The Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain having endorsed the FLATLOCK 
Seam on military underwear, is it not fair to 
claim that underwear with the FLATLOCK 
Seam will prove equally satisfactory and more 
salable to the civilian customer and hence more 
profitable to the manufacturer than underwear 
seamed by any other method? 


Write to us for 
‘*Flatlock Facts for Admen’”’ 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company 


These manufacturers, man 


of them leaders in their field, 


have recognized the FLATLOCK SEAM as one of the 
greatest improvements in Knit Underwear ever made, and 


are annuall 


FLATLOCK SEAM. 


turning out many millions of garments with the 


United States 


American Hosiery Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 

American Mesh Co., New York City 

Atlas Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio 

Atlas Underwear Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Atwater Knitting Co., Westfield, Mass. 

Augusta Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Avalon Knitwear Oo., Utica, N. Y. 

J. F. Bast & Sons, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa. 

Belgrade Knitting Mills, New Oum- 
berland, Pa. 

Beverly Underwear Oo., Beverly, N. J. 

N. L. Birge Sons Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Black Cat Textiles Co., Bennington, Vt. 

John Blood & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bristol Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. 

Campbell Knitting Mill Co., Elmira, 
me ae 

The William Carter Co., 
Heights, Mass. 

The William Carter Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Cheltenham Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Collier Mfg. Co., Barnesville, Ga. 

Crossingham Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mo- 
hawk, N. Y. 

E. Z. Waist Co., Bennington, Vt. 

Elliott Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Elmira Knitting Mills, Elmira, N. Y. 

En Rose Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Everett 
N. H 

Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Globe Underwear Co., Shoemakersville, 
Pa. 

Glorie Underwear Mills, Reading, Pa. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. OC. 

Imperial Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio 

Lewis Jones Knitting Co., Winchester, 
Va. 

Julius Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Little Falls, Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 
N. Y. 

Mayo Mills, Mayodan, N. O. 

W. 8S. Mills Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Needham 


Knitting Works, Lebanon, 


Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, 
N. Y. 

Walter W. Mayer, Ephrata, Pa. 

Newville Knitting Co., Newville, Pa. 

Northwestern Knitting Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : 

Oak Lane Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Penn Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Piqua Hosiery Co., Piqua, Ohio 

Querns, Brooks Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Republic Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rock Run Mills, Goshen, Ind. 

Ross-Hogan Knitting Corp., 
ee 

J. ©. Roulette & Sons, Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Sanitary Knitting Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Signal Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. : 
Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

John K. Stewart & Sons, Amsterdam, 
| 4 

Stratford Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Chas. Stretton & Son Co., Stoughton, 
Mass. 

Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Swissonia Knitting Mills, Allentown, 
Pa. 
W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. } 
Union Mills (Gem Branch), Herkimer, 
N. Y. 

Utica Knitting Co., Mill No. 2, Utica, 
ae 

Utica Knitting Co., Mill No, 3, Oris- 
kany Falls, N. Y. 

Utica Knitting Co., Mill No. 7, Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y. 

Vesta Undewear Oo., Providence, R. I. 

Wakefield Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. : 

Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Winship, Boit & Co., Wakefield, Mass. 

World’s Star Knitting Co., Bay City, 
Mich. . 

Yale Knitting Co., Malden, Mass. 


Utica, 


Canada 


Atlantic Underwear Co., Ltd., Mone- 
ton, N. B. 

Canadian Knitting Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System 
Co., Montreal, Que. 

T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Harvey Knitting Co., Woodstock, Ont. 

Kingston Hosiery Co., Ltd., Kingston, 
Ont. 

Knit-to-Fit Mfg. Co., Montreal, Que. 


Mereury Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

J. R. Moodie & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Oxford Knitting Co., Woodstock, Ont. 

Penmans, Lid., Paris, Ont. 

Stanfield’s, Ltd., Truro, N. 8. 

C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd., Galt, 
Ont. 

Watson Mfg. Co., Brantford, Ont. 

Zimmerman Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Great Britain. 
Over 100 Mills in Great Britain are equipped with the Flatlock Machine. 


Trade Mark 


HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan 


Canadian Representative: 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


W.4J. Westaway, 5 Sun Life Bidg., Hamilton, Ontario 


Teg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Knit Goods Men Meet At Reading. 


Mill and merchant were brought together under the most 
favorable auspices at the March meeting of Pennsylvania 
manufacturers of the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers in Reading, at which were pres- 
ent J. H. Schofield, of Sullivan & Co., Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods Buyers, 
and T. A. Fernley, secretary of that association. While 
manufacturers and merchants differed at times during the 
animated discussions’ of proposed uniform methods for 
governing transactions between maker and distributor, the 
utmost goodfellowship prevailed, and whenever opportunity 
was afforded, assurance of joint co-operation was given by 
representatives of the two branches in the gervice of mer- 
chandising knit goods. 

Strong sentiment in favor of eliminating cash discounts 
and selling by mill to jobber on terms of 10 days net was 
developed after it had been made clear that the way to this 
ideal had been paved by the utilization of trade acceptances 
or bankers’ acceptances for averting any hardships to the 
buyer who has been accustomed to buying on long terms and 
for simplifying the financing of the business of the seller. 

Formal presentation of the question began with the 
submission of a report of the negative vote of the Executive 
Board of the National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers on a resolution calling for a refendum 
vote on sales terms of 10 days net. It was the majority 
opinion of the Executive Board that the proposed change 
was too radical to be undertaken at this time. By authority 
of the meeting the question will be referred back to the 
Board, with a plea that in finally disposing of the matter 
due consideration be given to trade and bankers’ accept- 
ances as instruments for making 10-days selling easily work- 
able and mutually advantageous. Adoption of the modern 
practice, it was pointed out, would be the application of 
the soft pedal to the phrase “passing the buck,” and the 
operation so characterized would come to be known simply 
as a practical business espedient. Discussion of the sub- 
ject was precipitated by remarks of Mr. Schofield, who 
was introduced as the speaker of the afternoon by C. E. 
Teippe, of the Reading Knitting Mills, presiding. Mr. 
Schofield said in part: 

“Win the war first; then what? This is a time of econ- 
stantly changing conditions affecting everyone and neces- 
sarily bringing new problems for our attention and, if pos- 
sible, for solution. A practice sometimes called ‘passing the 
buck’ has arisen, and it would seem that some of the mem- 
bers of this Association are doing what they can to pass 
it along rather than seek an equitable and permanent so- 
lution of a momentous problem. I couple equitable and 
permanent because an arrangement which is not equitable 
will not be permanent. If it were not serious it would be 
amusing to see the various methods employed in a frantic 
seramble to pass the buck along. 

“The cost of yarns, labor and supplies is increasing 
faster than even your ample profits can finance your ‘busi- 
ness, and the result is, distributors are asked to buy goods 
on terms which are practically equivalent to cash before 
delivery. The function of the distributor is to distribute. 
Should he be asked in addition to that to be the banker for 
the mill—warehouseman for the merchandise—and supply 
capital for the retailer? If you add continually to the bur- 
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dens he carries you detract from his ability to distribute 
your goods in the most economical way known in modern 
merchandising. 

“In the last few years there has grown up, silently and 
almost unperceived, a new institution, and beautifully has 
the change been effected. I refer to the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The system is so well devised that foreign bankers, 
even in the midst of their war duties, are looking forward to 
the time when it may be followed by them. 

“One of the most potent instruments for facilitating 
exchange of commodities is the acceptance. Briefly, it is 
an order on your debtor to pay a certain sum on a certain 
date for a certain purchase of merchandise. It is sent with 
the invoice, and when accepted and returned to you, you 
have an instrument which you can turn over to your bank 
and get credit at a rate of interest lower than that for any 
other known form of commercial paper. Yet how many of 
your members have considered this method of financing 
their needs—putting the credit problem up to their banker? 
Instead, the disposition is to pass it along, adding to the 
burdens of their friend and fellow-worker, the jobber, who 
takes care of their output. 

“Tt seems to me there is no reason in the world why 
business houses in good standing should not be accorded 
eredit for reasonable sums for a reasonable time. 

“Tn submitting these thoughts I grant that they apply 
equally to your buying and your selling. There is no 
reason why the buyer of yarns should not settle for his pur- 
ehiase with an acceptance, and through the opportunities 
offered by the Federal Reserve banking system be accorded 
the same attention that the cash buyer receives. I am not 
speaking for my Association,” said Mr. Schofield, “but 
as man to man, on a problem which you cannot evade yet 
should not pass along, but which should aim to solve in a 
manner that would be equitable and permanent. 

“One of the most hopeful signs of the times,’ 
Mr. Schofield, “is the change of attitude in the days of 
muck-raking. Now the tendency is toward constructive ef- 
fort; helpful attention. This is a time for endeavor; not 
for hurried, abortive expediencies. Let us all face the situa- 
tion manfully. If something different be desirable, do it. 
Let us quit trying to pass it along.” 

Mr. Schofield came out unequivocally in favor of limit- 
ing sales to a few months, for minimizing the war risk. 
“Sell for only three months and do not ask the jobber to 
buy for more than three months,” he said. 

Mr. Oberlaender, Berkshire Knitting Mills, was not in 
aceord with the proposition for selling for so short a time. 
Pointing out that cotton and silk mature but once a year, 
he thought it practical to buy as these raw products are 
marketed—buy for needs and sell for so long as you have 
covered for supplies. The jobber, he said, not infrequently, 
wants prices named for six months and more ahead. Now, 
he asked, can we quote prices for what we make if we do 
not have the materials from which we are to make it? We 
are selling for nine months, said Mr. Oberlaender, and we 
see no reason why we should not do so. 

Supporting Mr. Oberlaender’s theory that selling for 
considerably more than three months is absolutely prac- 
tical, O. A. Lau, Glorie Underwear Mill, contended that 
it works toward economy of production. The overhead is 
less, he said, when selling for a long time than for short 
time. The work is laid out with a greater degree of cer- 
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PRODUCTS 


Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 
Corset Covers, But- 


ton Stays, Mittens, 


a a eee 


Characteristics 


Aprit, 1918. 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom, Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardened 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


The characteristics of a knitting machine, like those of an individual, are 
determined by its origin and history; just as knowledge of the individual's 
family, schooling, and early life are desirable for the formation of an idea of 
his characteristics, so knowledge of the plant, personnel and ideals involved in 
the construction of the knitting machine are necessary for an understanding 
of its merits. Investigate the origin of our knitting machinery. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


| ESTABLISHED 1889 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 


| 
| 
| 
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tainty if the help can be assured of employment for a rea- 
sonably long time; the season’s campaign is inaugurated 
with less risk to all concerned, and we do not have to go 
out so often to sell. 


Mr. Lau’s views were concurred in by several speakers 
and not disputed by any. One manufacturer said: “We 
went out for the present season resolved to sell for only 
five or six months. We adhered to that, and when we 
went out the second time the buyers were not at home. 
They seemed to have bought from mills that were selling 
for a longer time than we did. Some of theni are coming 
along now, slowly, perhaps, but it is unfortunate that we 
did not buy yarns for a year when we were selling for a 
half year.” . 


“That seems to have been your mistake,” said Mr. Scho- 
field. “We were wanting merchandise when mills didn’t 
want to sell. Yet I am in favor of selling and buying for 
only three months. We also suffered from a mistake, and 
the mistake was ours. I had bought what I thought would 
be enough for our requirements for a certain line of under- 
wear. I was offered more at $5.25 a dozen, but didn’t buy. 
Some time later I wanted more of the same line of gar- 
ments. I couldn’t get firsts, and took seconds at $7— 
$1.75 a dozen more than what I would have paid fér firsts. 
But I was playing the game’safely.” 

Walter W. Moyer, Ephrata, said it was not clear to 
him how underwear could be sold for but three months, 
pointing out that ordinarily, and even under the cloud of 
war, the jobber comes into the market in Summer for under- 
wear to be delivered the following Spring. Hosiery, the 
weights of which do not necessarily change with the sea- 
sons, he went on, is another proposition, but he did not 
believe the selling of seasonal underwear could he con- 
fined to three months. 

Mr. Schofield concluded his message to the manufac- 
turers with an appeal for early deliveries of samples. These, 
he said, frequently are so long delayed that the jobber is 
put to serious disadvantage. “Please let us have early de- 
liveries of samples,” he concluded. 

Mr. Oberlaender led the discussion in support of selling 
terms of 10 days net, and illustrated the utility of the 
bankers’ acceptance. He took occasion to advocate a re- 
duction in the number of styles as one way for keeping 
down the cost to the consumer. Every change of operation 
from one style to another adds to the cost, it was demon- 
strated. Mr. Oberlaender said his mill had reduced the 
number from sixty to two, but the mill is turning ont the 
full range of colors and shades. 

The Berkshire Mills, which devote much time and eare- 
ful study to improving merchandise and the elimination of 
needless operating costs, made announcement at the meet- 
ing that it has completed plans for resuming the awarding 
garden plots to such of their employees as will care for them 
during the coming spring and summer. Seeds and fertilizer 
are to be supplied without cost to employees, under the 
system inaugurated last year, and which proved an amaz- 
ing success. The plots are 16 by 31 feet for men and 
15 by 16 feet for females. Those desiring plots double 
the scheduled size will be awarded them upon assurance to 
the mill that they will be properly handled. Emplovees 
have the choice of a plot for potatoes exclusively or a vege- 
table garden for which eight varieties of seeds are supplied. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Kineaid Knitting Mills, recently organized at Grif- 
fin, Ga., is to erect a brick-conecrete building to cost about 
$15,000 which will be equipped with fifty knitting machines 
driven by electric power. The machinery has already been 
ordered for this plant. 

The Peoples’ Hosiery Mill has been organized at Wil- 
mington, N. C. with a capital stock of $200,000. This 
company has secured a suitable building and has purchased 
an equipment of machinery for its plant which will have a 
daily eapacity of approximately one thousand dozen pairs 
of hose. A dye house and finishing plant is to be arranged 
for in addition to the main building which is to be built. 

The Winner Hosiery Mill Company at Boiling Springs, 
N. C. hias been organized with $10,000 capital stock and an 
equipment of machinery ordered. J. W. Wood is President, 
and A. B. Holland, Treasurer. When completed this plant 
will be equipped with 22 knitting machines, 1 sewing ma- 
chine and 6 loopers, operated by an oil engine. Men’s half 
hose and misses’ ribbed hosiery are to be the product, 10s, 
12s, 18s and 30s carded yarns to be used in their manu- 
facture. Ernest White is superintendent and buyer. 

The Beverly Underwear Company, Beverly, N. J., manu- 
facturer of knit goods hias recently filed. plans and awarded 
a contract for the erection of a new two-story addition, 
about 60 x 150 feet, at its plant. The new structure is 
estimated to cost $20,000. Hugh B. Miller, Edgewater 
Park, N. J., is the contractor. 

Fire recently damaged the plant of Newman & Barb, 
Roselle, N. J., manufacturers of cotton goods, to the extent 
of $5,000. The company is considering plans for the im- 
mediate reconstruction of the destroyed section. 

The Hurowitz Mills, Passaic, N. J., have been incorporat- 
ed with a capital of $50,000 to engage in the manufacture of 
eotton goods. Louis Lipschitz, I. Hurowitz, and R. Trow, 
Passaic, are the incorporators. 

The Bay State Thread Works, a Massachusetts Corpora- 
tion, has filed authorization papers with a capital of $75,- 
000 to operate a plant in New York. J. D. Hurkitt, 221 
Fourth Avenue, will act as loeal representative. 

The Boston Cotton Mills, New York, has filed articles of 
incorporation with a capital of $10,000 to engage in the 
manufacture of cotton goods. M. N. Greenhaul, F. Wein- 
traub, and L. Rosenstraub, 4 East One Hundred and Twelfth 
Street, Brooklyn, are the incorporators. 

The S. J. Sager Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a eapital of $30,000 to manufacture yarns 
and knit goods. M. Mooney, H. M. Steenberg, and §8. J. 
Sager, Syracuse, are the inecorporators. 

The Johnson City (Tenn.) Knitting Mills have amended 
their charter increasing the eapital stock from $50,000 fo 


$75,000. 

The Gaston Knitting Mills, of Cherryville, N. C., whieh 
started operations the first of the year, have purelinsei 15 
new knitting machines and will operate in the futue 40 
knitters, 3 loopers and 1 sewing machine. The mills manu- 
facture men’s half hose, 176-needle goods, of cotton. A. B. 


Cook is treasurer, agent and buyer. 

The Elmore Knitting Mills, of Lawndale, N. C. has 
been organized with $12,000 capita’; Decatur Elmore, presi- 
dent; W. R. Newton, secretary-treasurer; Elmer McKinney, 
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superintendent; install 20 knitting machines; manufacture 
half hose. ; 

The Carpenter-Baber Hosiery Mills, of Shelby, N. C., 
whose organization and plans were announced recently, have 
established the plant and are already planning additions 
to the machinery. They have 12 knitting machines on 
half hose for men. Fred W. Baber is superintendent. 

The Kilison Hosiery Mills, Ine., Connelly Springs, N. C., 
will soon inerease their equipment from 75 lateh needle 
knitting machines to 200. They also have 5 ribbers and 7 
sewing machines, and employ 75 operatives. The company 
now manufactures full fashioned half-hose, women’s seam- 
less hosiery, misses’ and children’s ribbed hosiery and in- 
fants’ hosiery. They have a dyehouse and do their own 
finishing and bleaching. Cotton yarns, 14’s to 22’s and 60’s 
three-ply are used. William G. Broadfoot is the proprietor. 

The Ridgecrest (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000 to establish a plant for the 
manufacture of hosiery, will have an initial equipment of 
33 knitters, which will be placed in a 50 x 30 ft. building, 
already secured, and hope to start operations by June 1. 
H. B. Craven has been elected president, and will also have 
charge of the buying of supplies. Electric power will be 
used. 

The Littleton (N. C.) Knitting Mills have been incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 authorized capital, $20,000 of which has 
been subscribed. The incorporators are: J. M. Bragg and 
John D. Mobley, of Littleton, and J. B. Hecht, of Nor- 
folk, Va. The company will have a dye plant. 

A deal was closed at Paducah, Ky., whereby the Davis 
interests recently obtained full control of the Paducah 
Hosiery Mills, litigation having extended over a period of 
several months, and resulting in a private stockholders sale. 
At this sale the property was sold for $25,000, although the 
company was only ineorporated at $12,000. Since the 
change the Kolb and Davis interests have incorporated with 
a eapital of $24,000, having filed amended articles) The 
company has secured additional floor space and will install 
machinery doubling present capacity, and will enlarge its 
force from 100 to 200 girls. Fifty additional knitting 
machines have been ordered. 





Zine Dust Analysis. 


A method has been proposed, based on the reduction of 
ferric’ sulfate, and the amount of ferrous salt formed is 
determined volumetrically with standard permanganate so- 
lution. Of the zine dust in question, % er. is put into a 
stoppered 250 e¢.c. flask, together with 25 e.c. of water. 
Shake until the zine is well suspended, and then introduce 
7 gr. of chemically pure ferric sulphate. 

After shaking for fifteen minutes, the reduction will be 
complete; then add 25 e.c. of strong surphurie acid, filled up 
with water, mix and allow to settle. Draw off 20 cc. of 
the liquid, add the same volume of water, and titrate with 
permanganate. The amount of ferrous salt is immediately 
indicated, and the percentage of metallic zine may be caleu- 
lated from the formula: 

» Fe, (SO,), + Zn = ZnSO, + 2FeSO.. 

Don’t talk too much. A stiff lower jaw is just as much 

to be eultivated as a stiff upper lip. 
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Branch Plants as a Labor Stimulant. 


BY G. D. CRAIN, JR. 

At one of the recent trade conventions, where the labor 
situation was given considerable attention and diseussion, 
it was remarked that some of knitgoods 
had found it necessary to increase the supply of help avail- 


manufacturers 


able by installing loopers in the homes of workers whose 
domestic situation made it impossible for them to come to 
thie mill. 

This, obviously, is a method of meeting an emergency 
rather than an ideal plan of increasing the labor supply. 
Passing over the question of compliance with labor laws, 
which in some instances might prove a difficult problem, 
it will readily be agreed that the results cannot be as good 
as if the work were being done in a plant with all of the 
necessary facilities for maximum production, under econ- 
ditions most favorable to the physical well-being of the 
worker. 

That the manufacturers in some instances have been 
willing to resort to this expedient—turning the wheels of 
time backward and resorting to the cottage-industry plan 
of production of generations ago—is sufficient evidence 
of the ingenuity which has been demanded in meeting the 
labor situation. The writer has talked with some knit- 
goods manufacturers who profess to be satisfied with the 
production under this method, even though they are willing 
to admit its obvious disadvantages. 

A plan which is coming into more general use, and 
which seems to have features that are much more attrac- 
tive than those of the system of home production, is the 
establishment of branch plants as a means of taking ad- 
vantage of local labor supply which cannot be attracted 
to the principal establishment. Here again it is a case 
of meeting conditions, rather than carrying out a theory, 
and the practical results of the plant have commended 
themselves to those who have given it a thorough trial. 


It will be admitted by most practical millmen that mill 
hands, especially in the smaller communities, will not go 
a long distance to work, Paradoxical as it may seem, this 
is more true in the smaller than in the larger communities. 
In some of the big cities employees come miles to their 
work each day; but here transportation has been simpli- 
fied, and the cost and time required to make the journey 
are held to a minimum. In the smaller towns, going to 
work is often necessarily a journey by foot, and hence the 
job which requires a long walk is not attractive enough 
to hold the employee for more than a short time. 

Thus it is likely that the millman who has been count- 
ing on getting help from a territory contiguous to his 
plant is disappointed when he fails to realize this expec- 
tation, finding, to his surprise, that many of those whom 
he had eounted upon, refused to inconvenience themselves 
by covering the distance between their home and tlie plant. 
In bad weather, especially, a condition of this kind euts 
into the working foree and develops a percentage of ab- 
sentees that is sufficient to make a superintendent rave. 

There are two sides to the proposition, of course, and 


the employee has a convincing story to tell. Often, for 


instance, home conditions are such as to preclude taking a 
place which is far distant from the house. 
a sick mother or some other relative who, if constant eare 


There may be 
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and attention are not required, must at least be looked 
after as is possible only when the worker is within a short 
distance of home. Hence the only position which the latter 
is willing to consider is one which will enable her to keep 
in close touch with the sick one. 

Then, too, the practical question of transportation is 
not always taken care of satisfactorily. Sometimes inter- 
urban lines make it easy for the mill to reach out into the 
surrounding country for help, but in other instances roads 
of poor quality, which can be traversed only in good 
weather, form a barrier which successfully prevents the 
movement of workers from one point to another, even 
though the distance be but a few miles. 

The mill which is planning to enlarge its capacity, and 
is prevented by the question of getting lelp, often finds 
the opportunity in the establishment of a branch in a 
nearby village or town, where there is a fair supply of 
labor, which has not been made use of because of the con- 
ditions referred to. It. may seem like a come-down to put 
the mill where the help is, instead of asking that the labor 
come where the mill is; but as Mahomet went to the moun- 
tain, so must. the manufacturer go to his labor supply. 
That, at any rate, is the answer of those who have met the 
shortage of help by the establishment of one or more 
branch plants. 

While this plan has been used successfully in Eastern 
Tennessee, it is not confined to that district, nor, in fact, 
to the South. In Wisconsin, for example, where the knit- 
ting business flourishes, more than one manufacturer has 
located plants in towns some little distance from the main 
factories, so as to take advantage of the chance to secure 
knitters, and the plan has been successful. This means 
perhaps increased expense for supervision, but apparently 
the added cost is not sufficient to present any serious ob 
stacle to the operation of the plan. 

It is often not necessary to go far afield in the location 
of these branch plants. Sometimes one can be located not 
more than five miles from the principal mill, and still be 
able to get help that would not under any circumstances 
have been available for the latter. This may seem hard 
to account for, at first blush, but in most instances it is 
explained by those home ties referred to previously. The 

‘difficulty may seem negligible, from the standpoint of the 
employer, but it is the most compelling force in the life 
of the worker, who must accommodate her employment to 
the necessities of her home life, rather than put the latter 
second. 

One reason why many millmen, while not looking on 
the plan with complete favor, are inclined to make use of 
it, is that the help is usually better satisfied, and the turn- 
over is smaller than when extra inducements have to be 
made to get them to come to the main plant. Under con- 
ditions of this kind many new hands quit their positions 
before they have begun to earn their pay, and the loss 
involved in constantly training a large number of green 
workers is no small item. If they stay on the job at the 
branch, making it a simpler task to keep all of the ma- 
chines going with experienced hands, there is certainly a 
real argument in favor of the maintenance of the branch. 

The plan of using thie branch as a method of increasing 
production seems especially adapted to the knitgoods bus- 
iness. Production in spinning and weaving can be handled 
to best advantage when large units are operated. The 
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ease with which a few knitting machines can be set up 
and operated, with minimum supervision, the goods being 
sent to the main plant for finishing, makes it possible to 
spread out along this line without great difficulty from the 
operating standpoint, while the fact that electric eurrent 
is available almost universally still further simplifies the 
mechanical end of the business. 

Of course, as one manufacturer, who has several bran- 
ches in operation, said not long ago, the ideal system is 
to be in a market where the labor supply is large. In- 
stead of training one’s own workers, it is then possible to 
get experienced hands, under normal-conditions, by simply 
going into the market for them. “The place to go for 
labor is where labor is,” he said, sententiously, and it is 
admitted that’in a community where textile operations are 
earried on in.a number of plants the labor supply is in a 
rather fluid. state, and the needs of the plant can nearly 
always be supplied, even if at the expense of its neighi- 
bors. 

But the very fact that many cotton manufacturers 
have gone into the smaller communities is proof positive 
that the néeds of the industry have not been satisfied by 
the. supply of labor furnished in the big cities, even though 
a large number of workers have been trained by the contin- 
uous operation of textile plants over a number of years. 
Competition not only in the industry, but with manufac- 
turers in other lines r@quiring the same kind of help, not 
only tends to shorten the supply, but also to increase wages, 
making the big city a less favorable labor market than the 
small town. Likewise, living costs in the latter are usually 
lower, so that the employee as well as the employer profits 
from the establishment of the mill there. The less numer- 
ous distractions, and the reduced opportunities for amuse- 
ment, while objectionable to the individual worker who is 
interested in a good time, are an advantage in enabling 
her to save money in a small town on wages which would 
hardly suffice in a latge one. 

That explains the tendency of the textile manufacturer 
in the direction of the small towns, and it also indicates 
why branch plants are being established, instead of trying 
to force the labor supply by extensions at the principal 
mill. The employer, in other words, is following the line 
of least resistance, by making it easy for the operative to 
reach the place of employment, and by making it possible 
for many who could not work at all, if they had to go a 
considerable distance to the mill, to take positions which 
are not inconsistent with home ties and home duties. 

As suggested at the beginning, the branch is not a 
panacea for all labor troubles; but in the knitting indus- 
try, at least, it seems to have simplified operating condi- 
tions, expanded the labor market and shown the way for 
larger production as no other device has been able to do. 


The Permutit Company, manufacturers of water soften- 
ing and water rectification apparatus and for several years 
past located at 30 East 42nd Street, New York, announce 
its removal to 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, where since 
March 15th the entire top floor has been occupied by its 
offices. 


The reason why some men are more successful than 
others is not that they have more brains, but that they have 
learned to use them to better advantage. 
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Dye Manufacturers’ Association. 


The dyestuffs manufacturers held their first regular 
meeting on March 6 at the Chemists’ Club in East 41st 
Street, New York. A permanent organization, which will 
be called the Dye Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
and which is to include in its membership only actual manu- 
faecturers of dyestuffs and intermediates was formed. 

In the absence of Frank Hemingway, chairman of the 
preliminary meeting, Attorney Benjamin M. Kaye, pre- 
sided. The first order of business was the report of the 
Organization Committee, which was rendered by Dr. J. 
Merritt Mattliews, representing the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
This report outlined the decision of the committee advo- 
cating that the association should consist of dyestuff and 
intermediate manufacturers, contending that an associate 
membership of dealers would not serve any interests. 

H. Gardner MeKerrow, of E. F. Drew & Co., who was 
the leading spirit in bringing together the interests conduct- 
ing the preliminary meeting, offered a minority report advo- 
cating three sections, one of manufacturers; second, one of 
sellers or distributors; and, third, one of collateral trades. 
Mr. MecKerrow supported his position by saying that the ma- 
jority report did not represent the majority sentiment at 
the preliminary meeting. He also set forth that in his 
opinion such an attitude would not allow a united front 
to be presented to Congress and the Tariff Commission and 
would tend toward a division of interests in the dyestuffs 
trade. 

At the instance of M. R. Poucher, of the dyestuffs di- 
vision of the DuPont Company, the majority report was 
brought to vote and accepted. 

A board of fifteen governors was then elected to effect 
a permanent organization, consisting of : George H. Whaley, 
John Campbell & Co.; M. R. Poucher, Du Pont Co.; Albert 
Blum, United Piece Dye Works; R. C. Jeffeott, Caleo Chem- 
ieal Co.; August Merz, Heller & Merz; M. S. Orth, Marden, 
Orth & Hastings; Frank Hemingway, Frank Hemingway 
Co.; J. Merritt Matthews, Grasselli Chemical Co.; L. A. 
Ault, Ault & Wiborg; W. H. Cottingham, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co.; Robert W. Kemp, Holliday, Kemp & Co.; Robert 
P. Dicks, Dicks, David & Co.; E. H. Killheffer, Newport 
Chemical Co.; I. V. S. Stanislaus, Stanley Aniline & Chem- 
ical Works, and Dr. Samuel Eisermann, Chemical Com- 
pany of America. 

H. Gardner MeKerrow, as spokesman for the dealers 
said: 

“T am, of course, disappointed in the outcome of the 
meeting, but I wish the manufacturers all success in the 
formation of their association. 

“My effort has been from the first to consolidate the 
industry, to safeguard the interests of all those connected 
with it, manufacturers, dealers and consumers, and to so 
intrench it that it will be in a position to defend itse’f 
It seems 


. 


against German competition when thie war is over. 
to me that this could be better done by the consolidation of 
all the interests in question, and I think the action taken 
this morning was a mistake. How the manufacturers can 
do this when they start by denying the dealers any recog- 
nition seems to be somewhat obscure.” 

After extending a vote of thanks to Mr. MeKerrow for 
his able work in ealling the industry together, the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the call of the Board of Governors. 
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A New Book for the Advertiser. 


A sensible book on advertising is a thing to be lailed 
with satisfaction. Such a book is “Advertising,” by E. H. 
Kastor, of H. W. Kastor & Sons, just published by the La- 
Salle Extension University, Chicago. The author has been 
in the general advertising business for twenty years and 
has been in turn copy man, layout man, idea man, plan man, 
and campaign man. It is not surprising, in view of all this, 
to find it a mature, comprehensive, and practical work. 
This book has been in preparation for three years. 

Emphasis is laid on fundamental things—the study of 
the product, the study of the market, the mediums and their 
circulation, the psychology of the reader. There is an ex- 
cellent discussion of advertisement English. 
portant advertising methods all have careful consideration. 


It is, in short, a well-rounded presentation of the whole 


The less im- 


subject. 

The book is illustrated with examples lifted right out 
of the exeprience of modern advertising as a final metliod 
of tying together the principles presented. A number of 
leading advertisements from typical lines are analyzed as a 
whole, showing the position which they oceupied in the cam- 
paign, the analysis whicli preceded, the merits of the copy, 
the room for displays, illustrations, and type used, ete. 
These anlyses give the inner workings of campaigns that are 
seldom opened to the public. 

“Advertising” is a handsome volume in limp leather. 
It is published by LaSalle Extension University, as a part 
of the material in its course in Business Administration. 


Indigo in India: its Past History. 


Indigo was cultivated in India before the East India 
Company was started, and it became an article of the Com- 
pany’s commerce immediately. Woad, however,—the blue 
dye with which ancient Britons used'to color their bodies, 
was the dye which, until Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was the 
British blue dye; and there was considerable opposition 
against the introduction of the new material, and it needed 
legislation in Queen Elizabeth’s reign to permit the use 
of indigo along with woad. In course of time, with various 
ups and downs, the use of indigo commended itself generally. 
At first it was a monopoly of the Company; but, as the 
Company’s servants were free to do private trade, a number 
of them took to cultivating indigo on their own account, 
and some were so successful that they obtained permission 
to resign the Company’s service and become indigo planters. 
At first they were compelled to sell their produce to the 
Company; but trade eventually became free, and by that 
time a great indigo-planting industry had been built up, 
and was the pioneer of Indian plantations. Troubles be- 
tween the planters and their cultivators were frequent. 
The old indigo planters were an autocratic race, and in 
1859 the Bengal Government found it necessary to legislate 
for the protection of the cultivators. With the appear- 
ance of synthetic indigo, a great deal of indigo cultivation 
has disappeared, and many planters have been ruined. 


It costs some men more to keep up the appearances of 
their business than it does to operate them. 
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